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CHAPTER I. 

4 All flesh is grass, and all its glory fades 
Like the fair flower dishevelled in the wind; 
Riches have wings, and grandeur is a dream. 
The man we celebrate must find a tomb, 
And we that worship him, ignoble graves.' 

The men and women of this generation, who are now playing their parts 
in the great theatre of human life, have but little knowledge, except what 
they gather from history, or glean from tradition, of the trials, the suffering*, 
and the indomitable perseverance and moral courage of those who have 
gone before them and now sleep in their silent graves. How many lie 
buried in our country church-yards, whose hearts once beat nigh, and whose 
arms were nerved to protect their wives and children from the tomahawk 
^ and tl.e scalping knife, and their hard-earned property v from the cruel de- 
*0 predations of the wily savages in the old Indian wars, but whose names, 
^ sufferings and noble daring are now forgotten, and not even known to those 
^* who constantly travel by their graves in pursuit of their daily avoca- 
tions ! 
We well remember our visit, several years ago, to an ancient grave-yard 
in company with an old man, who had long resided on the side of a roman- 
2 tic hill, but a few rods above it in a South-western direction. This time- 
s' honored cemetery was situated on a sandy soil, gently sloping towards the 
iq-s south, and close by a small hroek which trickled through a beautiful valley, 
^and at last lost itself in a river which wandered through a broad inlet of 
J^rich intervale land on its way to the ocean. This limpid stream once a£ 
£X forded a cool and refreshing home for the little speckled trout that sported 
*^ in its bubbling w ters at the foot of every small cascade whose music wis 
heard along the whole valley ; but now those shining tenants of this purling 
* brook are, like angel's visits, few and far between. The hill upon the aide 
J of which the old man had pitched his tent, was a very high elevation of 
? land, and overlooked quite an extent of country. From the summit in a 
x^tf clear day, the Atlantic ocean could be seen with the jnaked eye, and the 
^S) vessels which' were sailing over it A beautiful intervale too, lay stretched 
out not far from its base, which extended along the banks of Royals river, 
some five or six miles, affording one of the most picturesque landscape views 
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musket well ; for the necessity of the times compelled them to practice this 
art. hi those days it was no uncommon thing to see a woman fire a gun ; 
but now ic would not only be a novel sight, but absolutely shocking to the 
delicate nerves of the ladies of this refined generation. 

We stood in the ' city of the dead,' and the old man who was our com* 
panion had lived in those times which tried men's souls. Endowed" with 
remarkable power of memory, and having a ready command of language 
and, withal disposed to be quite communicative, he was not only an interes- 
ting, but also an instructive companion ; for there were many facts and in* 
cidents treasured up in his memory which were never recorded on the page 
of history. • 

'You knew,' said 1 ' many who sleep in this place, did you not?' 

* Ah ! young man,' he replied as he leaned upon his cane, and pointed to 
an old grave near where we stood, 'I did indeed know many — they were 
the friends and companions of my early days. We stood together in the 
hour of peril. Many a time have we been hoeing corn on yonder hill-side, 
our loaded guns standing in the field ready for use in case the Indians made 
their appearance. There lies one in that ancient grave with whom I have 
labored month after month. He was a courageous young inan, and his 
musket death to the Indians. He was well known to the wily savages, for 
he had taught them some severe lessons. 

'Did lie ever shoot an Indian?' 1 inquired. 

4 Let us retire from this grave,' he answered. ' It always makes me feel 
a sort of fear creep round my heart when I speak of one who lies buried 
so near me. It seems as if ihe silent dust might hear me. I know it is 
superstition, but then I can't well avoid those emotions now, I'm old, and 
havu't the strength of nerve I once had.' 

He now walked to another part of the grave-yard, and I followed him. 
We passed over several graves quite as ancient, apparently, as the one wc 
had juFt left. 'The grave we were speaking abokii, was one of the first 
made upon this ground,' he continued. * It holds the remains of a young 
man who has fought many a battle with the Indians. You asked me if he 
ever killed a savage. I will tell you, but first we will go to the spot where 
stood the old Block House. There I can better explain the affair, besides 
I really don't love to speak of the actions of those upon whose graves 1 
stand. 1 cannot shake off that superstitions fear which has seized my heart 
within a few years. It was not so with me once. I could brave almosjc 
any Hanger, and once look an Indian in the face with less fear and trembling 
than I can now relate the exploits of him who sleeps in this church- 
yard.' 

' You were acquainted with many who lie buried here, I suppose,' said I. 

'Yes, but grave-stones do not always speak the truth, or tell the real 
history of those over whos^ graves they stand. The grave levels all, but 
the tomb stones mark quite a distinction. Tlvse who had the stoutest 
hearts and faced the most dangers lie here wilh nothing but a rough stone 
to tell where they sleep, while many, who lived at a later period and suffer- 
ed nothing but death which affects all alike, have placed over their graves 
finely chisselled white marble. See yonder large, elegantly wrought grave- 
stone ; it marks the spot where sleeps a youug man who did nothing in 
life to merit such a distinction among the dead. His father was rich and 
proud, but the son was idle and dissipated. Ah ! young man, a grave yard 
may teach us the uncertainty of human life, and the necessity for preparing 
for an exchange of worlds, jint its stones give us not true histories of those 
buried under it.' 
' l agree with you that this is not the place to read the true characters of 
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men,' answered I, * here pri.de, riches, parental lore, and the world's friend* 
-•hip make their last efforts to gloss our human character, and make it seem 
Jp be what it never was.' 

' You never spoke truer words, 9 he replied, • 1 know the greater portion 
of those in life who now sleep here in death, and those who suffered the 
most, endured the greatest hardships, and braved the most dangers to clear 
up and settle these lands, have only such flat stones as their friends and 
relatives could handily find, planted at the head of their graves, while others 
who enjoyed the fruit of their labor and toil, and lived in the lap of luxury 
and ease sleep under costly marble with virtues engraved upon it which 
they never posesssed. Ah ! the world is filled with deception and lalse pride, 
and even the grave-yard is made the theatre of their display. But the time 
is coming when the dead shall burst the cerements of the grave and come 
forth. Then and not till then will all these false distinctions be abolished, 
and men will appear in the same characters they wrought out for themselves 
in life. In that coming day, it will not be asked whether a man slept in a 
grave, marked by the rough unhewn granite, or ornamented with the beau- 
tiful chisselled marble. No, no, men's deeds on earth constitute the charac- 
ter in whict^ they will appear in the other world. As the tree falls, so it 
must lie.' 

'Your superstitious fear seems to have somewhat forsaken you,' said L 
* You talk freely now about men's characters even whila we stand among 
their graves.' 

* About general character, and the false distinctions which are made to 
appear in such places,' he replied. 

' But just now you spoke of an idle dissipated young man who now sleeps 
under that splendid marble yonder,' said I. 

'True, but you did not ask me if he ever killed an Indian,' he replied, 
4 Indians are human beings, and he who kills one commits murder. Men do 
not love to say they have taken the life of a human being, even if they have 
committed the act. To speak of such crimes in a place like this always 
makes me shudder. I never drew up my musket in my life and pointed it 
at an Indian without fear and trembling, not that I so much dreaded being 
fired at myself as I did that 1 might send a human soul into the other world 
unprepared for the retributions of eternity. This always made me tremblo 
even when I knew it was necessary to save women and children from the 
tomahawk and scalping-knife.' 

The secret of the old man's fear was he did not like to speak of those 
Who had shed human blood in the place where they were buried. The 
people of that age who were from necessity obliged to fight the Indians 
to save their own lives and that of their families, seldom, if ever, were 
known to boast of their savage foes who fell before their well directed mus- 
kets. Indeed, there might have been some who would glory in such ex- 
ploits, but the more sober and thoughtful were not of that character. The 
man who boasted that he had killed an Indian was generally set down, not 
only as a liar, but also branded as a coward. Men of that gloomy day 
did not war upon the savage for the sake of glory, but to protect their own 
and their wives and children frem horrible and bloody deaths. 

* It is not a difficult task to appreciate your motives,' 1 said, 'but to see 
the reasons may not be quite io easy. Self defence is the first law of na- 
ture, and if ever the execution of such a law could be justified, it must have 
been in those Indian wars when the savage was prowling about the fields 
and seeking the blood of defenceless women and innocent children. I 
would not boast of having shed the blood or taken the life of any of Qod's 
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creatures, bat it seems to me if I had killed an Indian to flare my own life, 
one superstitious fear would prevent me from telling of it. 9 

' You know not wha; feelings might now possess your heart, had yon 
lived in those days, 9 he answered. ' We all partake, more or less, of the 
feelings and opinions of the age in which we, live, and especially when the 
age is an excited one. It is now a quiet day and men, go about their daily 
avocations without the fear of being shot, or tortured by a worse death. 
But then our daily care was to guard ourselves and families, from the cruel- 
ty of blood-thirsty savages. No such care now presses the hearts of this 
generation. All is peace and quietness. We can stand here without oar 
guns upon our shoulders and feel safe, for no hostile Indians are lurking, on 
the banks of yonder brook, and watching for their prey. I have seen them 
skulking through the thick alders by night and by day, waiting for some 
convenient opportunity to seize a child or shoot down its mother. WeH 
do I remember those perilous times, and God grant they may never come 
again. I will tell you of a fight which happened between two white men 
and three Indians. The battle field was about a mile from this burying- 
ground on the side of a hill yonder. The two men by the names of Clough 
and Pettingill, had been to North Yarmouth, carrying each a bushel of com 
on their backs for the pnrpose of getting it ground at the mill there, for 
there was no grist mill nearer. They were obliged to travel through the 
woods by spotted trees, as in those days there were no roads. In returning 
to the black house which was then their home, Pettingill discovered three 
Indians before they discovered him and his companion, Pettingill was a 
brave man, but C lough was a coward. Being well armed, the former was 
for giving battle to the savages, but the latter hesitated. ' We can kill the 
rascals, or two of them at least, and the third will run away/ said Pettingill. 
'Let us lay our bags of meal down here, and creep slily towards them 
until we reach within gun shot, and then blaze away. Our old muskets 
are sure, and we can come otTconqierers, if we can get within gun shot ot 
them, before they discover us.' 

' They will see us, and then we are dead men,' said Olough. Let us go 
round another way and avoid them. There is one too many. It will never 
do to make an attack upon them.' 

* I'll never go round another way,' replied the dauntless Pettingill. « They 
shall die, or run away, or I will fall. These rascals have been lurking about 
several days. I saw their trail day before yesterday, and knew that there 
were Indians about. We must not let them pass this time. If you will, 
Clough, do your duty, we can prevent them' doing any mischief. 

( I dare not go,' said Clough in a tremulous voice ot fear. 

4 Then by Heaven 1 will go alone,' answered Pettingill, laying down his 
bag of meal, while Clough stood trembling. '*Go with me, or I will alarm 
them now, and then you must fight, or have your scalp taken oft.' 

This had the desired effect upon the cowardly Clough, and they cautious- 
ly proceeded toward* their savage foes. The Indians were seated upon an 
old windfall, eating their supper, tor it was quite late in the afternoon. As 
Pettingill and his trembling companion proceeded on through the thick 
bushes, occasionly getting a glance at the enemy, one of the Indians sud- 
denly rose up as if he heard something to -alarm him. Clough saw his dark 
form through the bushes, and was tremendously frightened. 

* He sees us,' whispered Clough. We had better retreat, or we shall be 
dead men.' 

* Nover so long as life remains,' replied Pettingill. « He heard you tread 
upon a dry stick, mind where you place your feet,' or they will see us Sure 
enough, and we shall lose the advantage which first sight always gives in 
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these skirmishes. They are full three gun-shots from us. Keep close be- 
hind me* ami step in my tracks.' 

The Indian who rose up apparently alarmed, quietly sat down again, and 
commenced eating with his companions. 

' There,' continued Pettingill 'the black scoundrel has sat down again. 
He's the tallest of the three. I will select him as a mark, and you aim at 
one of the others. Be careful about this, for we must not both <fire at the 
same one. My brace of bullets is enough for him. Hark! stand perfectly, 
still ! I saw one of them put his ear to the ground. We must uo^move 
while the why fellow is in that position, for he would be likely to hear our 
footsteps.' 

' D hi 'n the hear us, think ?' inquired Clough in a whisper. 'O how I 
tremble!' 

'Steady your nerves,' said Pettingill, 'he did'nt hear any thing. He's a 
cautious rascal, they are always upon the watch, and their quick ears will 
catch the smallest soond. There he's on the log again, satisfied that no one 
ia approaching. Now we must hasten our steps as fast as possible, for they 
may soon be off. They don't like to tarry too long, in one place. We 
must go a little round so as to creep behind a rise of ground, and when we 
get there we 'shall he near enough, and a little above them. Be careful not 
to over-shoot, hold your gun steady, for it is a case of life or death. If we 
kill two of tbetn, or even badly wound them, victory will be ours, but if we 
miss them, our scalps will find their way to Canada.' 

They continued on as fast as they could, and not be heard by their wily 
foes. Clough was close at the heels of his leader, but trembled most violent- 
ly in every joint, and quite unfitted to make a good shot at any thing, much 
less at Indians who were always a terror to him. They now began to ascend 
a little eminence in rear of the enemy, and as soon as they reached its sum- 
mit the Indians would be in full view within a gun-shot below them. 

'See that all's right,' whispered Pettingill. * We are just there. For God's 
sake mind and take deliberate aim and kill your man. Fire upon the in- 
stant you hear my gun. Don't hurry, but be steady and collected as if 
you were shooting a partridge.' 

They now were upon the top of the knoll, and the Indians in full view 
with their backs towards them. Petti ngill's gun was at his shoulder in an 
instant, and ready for a deadly aim, but the moment Clough brought his 
piece to his shoulder, he fired without waiting for Pettingill according to 
the understanding between them. When Pettingill heard the report of 
of his companion's gun, he was almost provoked enough to discbarge his 
gun at Clough instead of the Indian, but he blazed away at the tallest Indian 
the instant Clough fired. Pettingill did not make so good a shot as he 
probably would have done, if his companion had not first fired. This 
somewhat provoked and disconcerted him so that he only broke the Indian's 
leg. Clough overshot, and did no execution at all. The moment the 
guns went off, two of the enemy were upon their feet, and the wounded 
one rolled from the log upon which he was sitting,- as if he had received his 
death wound. 

'Reload !' said Pettingill, 'and let us give it to them. No time is to be 
lost.' 

The Indians recovering from their fright, *md seeing Pettingill above 
them fired upon him while he was reloading his gun. The balls ploughed 
uplbegreund near his feet, but he escaped uninjured. Soon his gun was 
reloaded, and again he fired while the Indians were again charging their 
f uns. His ball grazed the arm of one of them, but did no further execution. 
The Indians then rushed towards him, and seized upon him before they had 
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loaded their guns A severe struggle ensued and Pettengill was wounded 
In the arm so that he was obliged to yield to superior force and numbers. 
Clough as soon as he fired, ran &nd stuck his head into a hollow log which 
was near by. There he remained trembling, with his body exposed during 
the whole contest. The Indians, having bound Pettingill, went to Clough 
and hauled his head out of the hollow, log, and a more sheepish, frightened 
man was never seen before. They securely tied Clough's hands behind him 
and then released Petlingill's wounded arm. The Indian who had been 
mounded was soon enabled to hobble along, and they started off, but before 
they did so they placed one of the bags of meal upon Cloug-h's back «nd 
made him carry it. 

They travelled about six miles that night and encamped. Pettingill 
'was treated much more kindly than Clough was. Although they were 
towards themselves, yetf they did not hesitate to make all manner of spore 
of poor Cloi.gh. They would twit him by every sign in their power. 
The first night they encamped, one of the younger of the Indians found a 
hollow log near thtfir camping ground, and made Clough go and thrust his 
head into it lo the amusement of the whole company. And no one was 
more amused than Petiugil! himself. Wounded as he was and taken 
prisoner, still he could not help laughing at such an exhibition. He cared 
not how much fun they made of his fellow prisoner, fur if he had stood 
his ground the Indians would have fled from the scene of battle and left 
their wounded companion to the mercy of the victors. During their whole 
way to Canada, whither the prisoners were bound, Clough was treated in the 
same way, while Pettingill was highly commended by these savages for his 
bravery. The youngest Indian was a mirth-loving fellow, and let no op- 
portunity pass unimproved when he could have some sport with Clough. 
No hollow log escaped his notice on the way, and dough's head was always 
sure to make a very intimate acquaintance with it, and to measure the size 
of its cavity. 

'Pettingill has told me,' said my old companion, 'after his return from 
captivity that Clough's head actually measured more than twenty hollow 
logs on their journey through the woods. He said he never saw a man in 
his life so completely the butt of ridicule as poor Clough was with those 
Indians who captured him. What became of him Pettingill wever knew. 
He supposed he was finally murdered, or died of a broken heart. They 
were separated when within a few miles of Canada line and Pettingill 
never saw him afterwards. He once saw the young Indian who made 
sport of Clough, but he could get nothing satisfactory out of him. All the 
young savage would say was that his head was in a hollow log.* 

pettingill was absent about eighteen months, and during that time lived 
on very friendly terms with the Indians, but he finally made his escape, and 
return d home. Pettingill always believed that the Indians tortured Clough 
to death, cut off his head, scalped it and buried it in a hollow log. Be this 
as it may, he never returned borne, an 1 was never heard of after his sep- 
aration from Pettingill. # 

' We will now go to the spot where stood the old block house,' continued 
my venerable companion. * Wtiat I have related to you about Clough and 
Pettingill is literally true, and no fieiion. He was a persevering man, but 
his hatred to the Indians was some^ftat abated, they treated him so well, 
and marie so much sport of the* unfortunate Clough. He and I have had 
many a hearty laugh over poor Clough, yet our mirth was often tempered, 
and our feelings somewhat saddened by the reflection that he must have 
suffered much with the savages before they finally made an end of him. 
It was fortunate for Pettingill, if he must have been a captive that he was 
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taken under such peculiar circumstances. No doubt, he owed much for 
the kinil treatment he received from the savages, to the cowardice of Clough, 
and the mirth-loving disposition of the young Indian. Pettingill always 
contended that the Indians were as fond of sport as the white men, not- 
withstanding their sober, sedate and even sulky appearance. 9 



CHAPTER II. 



In accordance with the expressed wish of my old companion, we now 
stood on the very spot where was once raised the walls of the ancient 
Block House, within whfch lived the men and women of another gener- 
ation. It was a place dear to the old man, for here he haa passed his 
youthful days, here be first heard his mother pray, and here he first heard 
his father's voice. Often in the summer season he visited this sacred spot, 
and called up the reccollections of the great past. 

( Ah ! young mau,' said he in a voice which plainly told how many deep- 
ly interesting associations clustered about his aged heart. 'I love to be in 
this place, and yet memory brings to my view many scenes of sorrow 
as well as gladness. Here was I born in a log cabin, before the black house 
was built when the Indians was somewhat friendly; but a few years after 
my birth, the lowly hut in which I first saw the light was torn down, and 
the garrison erected upon the spot where it stood. The savages became 
blood-thirsty and dangerous, and we were obliged to build a strong house 
to protect us against their assaults, or remove from our farms which were 
our all. The people for several miles around joined together and erected 
the house, traces of which you can now see. A more friendly brotherhood 
never associated together.' 

< While we were in yonder grave-yard a short time since, you spoke of 
a young man near whose grave we stood,' said I. 

( Yes, he was several years older than I, 1 ne replied. I never shall forget 
hi »p, for he once saved my life as well as his own.' 

* How so ? I inquired, feeling anxious to hear more from my aged com- 
panion. • 

♦I will tell you,' be answered. 'In the early part of Nqvember many 
years ago, he took me out with him to shoot some partridges. I was big 
enough to carry the birds, but not old enough to shoot them, s« I had no 
gun. There was a little snow upon the ground, and no trail of the Indians 
had been seen for several days. It was supposed that they had gone off 
into winter Quarters, for they were afraid'to lurk round very near the block 
house lest they might be tracked in the ^now, pursued and overtaken by 
the whit* men. We started out soon after breakfast, not intending to go 
more than a half a mile from the garrison, but before we were aware of it, 
we had passed up the valley of yondejfcbrook more than a mile from the 
garrison without finding any gameff The name of my companion was 
James Parsons, and was then about twenty years old. A more resolute 
fellow, and one who hated the Indians more than he did, could not be found. 
He always said he meant to kill an Indian before he died. One reason 
why he bore such a hate towards the savages was, 1 suppose, his father 
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i£b was once wounded by one, and ever after that he swore eternal vengeance 
'aj: IJ P° n the whole race. As 1 was saying, we had passed up the valley of 
D( J,* ih«* brook a mite or more, but found no game. 

' Gome,' said Parsons, * we are not far from Lily Pond, let us go there 
and perhaps we can find some ducks, or otters. 

This pond was a small sheet of water, not more than a half a mile long, 
and nearly as wide, situated in the midst of plains, and surrounded by a 
pine growth. On the eastern shore rose quite a hill, covered with hard 
wood trees. It was a beautiful pond and derived its name from the large 
number of white lilies which grew in it. In the fall of the year it was a 
great resort of wild ducks, and occasionally otters were seen about its 
shores, and diving after fish to its bottom. 

'I would'nt go,' I replied. * Perhaps there may be Indians about the 
pond, aud they would kill us.' 

• The Indians have all gone to Canada,' he said. 'Iwishlcould meet 
of one, IM give him the contents of father's old gun, and pay up some old 
** scores I owe the rascals. This old gun has killed more than one Indian, 
JT and it may ^et kill another. Father said he brought one down with it 
°J when he was wounded, so that it has learnt the trick of killing the blood- 
*" thirsty scoundrels, and bas'nt yet forgot it.' 

** We passed the pond. The ice bad made round the shores, and as we 
stood looking about- we saw three otters upon the ice at play like three 

B P" black dogs. They seemed to have fine sport chasing each other about, and 
a occasionally one would break through the ice where it was thin, but he 

01 cared not fur that; soon he would be out again and ready for the chase. 

f s< It was a deeply interesting sight for me, and made my heart jump almost 

"J into my mouth. And my companion was not a little excited, for the skin. 

j|]j of one of these animals was quite valuable. Two of them would buy a 

"" cow. They were sleek looking fellows, and their fur would shine like 
silver in the rays of the sun. 

* Now we must proceed cautiously,' said Parsons, for they are as shy as 
a wild duck, if they see or hear us, they will go under water and swim to 
some hole about the shore, and we shall not see them again.' 

When we first discovered them, they were not far from a brook which 
a formed the only inlet to the pond. This stream ran through some low bog- 
gy land, and its banks were full of holes which made safe retreats for ot- 
S* ters and musk rats. 

rB . 'If they discover us, they will make for the brook,' continued Parsons. 

* I have been here before, and know their habits well. You must lie here, 

nT and I will creep down towards them. They havn't seen us yet.' 

^ W« were at this time, some three or four gun-shots from them. I con- 

M cealed myself behind a large maple tree, while Parsons cautiously crept 

|H down towards the shore of the pond. I was under great excitement, es- 

,ll peeially after he bad got almost near enough to fire, and the otters still at 

ck play. I had my eye upon him, expecting every moment to hear the report 

>f of his gun, and see one, if not two of the otters lay kicking upon the ice, 

^ While [ was thus anxiously gazing upon him, I heard the sharp report of a 

il £ un 5 hut * k riew »t was not Parsons gun ; for he had not raised his gun to 

^ e his shoulder. I saw a cloud of smoke rise from a bunch of bushesuponthe 

M opposite side ot the brook, and two of the otters making their last struggles 

te upon the ice. Instantly an Indian sprang up from behind the bushes, and 

j was about to bound towards the game he had killed, when he discovered 

)n * Parsons who rose up on his feet the moment he heard the Indian's gun. 

^ Soon as the savage saw Parsons, he retreated hack a few paces and skulked 

behind a large pine tree, and began to load his gun. Paisous knowing 4he 
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Indian's mode of fighting, thought at first he would rush towards him anil 
shoot him before he had time to charge I lis gun again ; hut the distance 
was such, and the Indian so expert in loading, that he feared he might not 
reach nini before he would be ready to fire ; therefore upon a moment's re- 
flection, he thought it most prudent to adopt the same plan the wily savage 
had, and esconce himself behind a tree. He instantly rushed behind' a 
large pine stub, about a gun-shot from the tree behind which the Indian 
was loading his gun. I gazed upon, these movements with the most intense 
anxiety, and trembled like a leaf. I was afraid the Indian would kill Par 
• sons, and hurry me off to Canada. Never have I, in the whole course of 
my -life, felt such agony, as 1 felt at that time. It seemed to me that I should 
actually die of fear. It is impossible for me to describe the sensations which 
then crowded my heart. I would have given worlds to have been withm 
the thick walls of the old blockhouse. No tongue can tell my emotions. 
My heart was in my throat, and I could scarcely breathe My hair felt 
like bristles or porcupine quills upon my head, and the blood froze in my 
veins. It seemed to me that each moment was more painful than death it- 
self. Yes — 1 even wished I was dead, but I would not die. »gazed first 
upon one tree and then upon the other, until I became so blind, I could 
scarcely see either of them. The Indian having loaded his gun, peeped out 
from behind the tree, but instantly drew back his head again, lest Powers 
might make an additional hole in it. Parsons also did the same, being ex- 
ceedingly careful not to let his head become a mark for the gun of his sav- 
age foe. During several minutes, they continued to make these movements 
neither daring to expose any part of his body to the fire of the other. At 
last both fired at nearly the same moment. The ball from the Indian's gun 
grazed the top of Parson's hat, and stuck fast in a dry limb which run out 
from the stub, but Parson's ball did better than that, for it struck the Indian's 
arm about half way between his wrist and elbow. No bone was broken 
as it only grazed the flesh. The blood flowed freely, but the Indian was 
not so wounded but he proceeded to prepare for another shot as also did 
antagonist.' After Parsons had reloaded his gun the thought struck him 
that he would deceive his cunning enemy if he could, and for this purpose 
he held up his hat so that the Indian could see it, letting just enough of it 
become exposed to the view of the Indian to give him a good mark to fire 
at, and at the same time to make him believe his head was in it. The keen 
eye of the savage saw the hat, and in an instant the report of his gun went 
booming over the surface of the pond. The ball penetrated the, hat just 
above the brim, Parsons let it drop and rushed towards the savage w|ic>, see- 
ing the hat fall, thought he had done up his work of death, and came out 
from behind the tree. He saw Parsons coming towards him, and turned 
to seek safety in flight, more willing to trust his legs at that critical moment 
than to the tree. When he turned to run for his life, Parsons drew up his 
gun and fired. The ball struck the Indian in his back just above his hips, 
and broke it. He fell fatally wounded, but did not die immediately, Par- 
sons went up to him and at once saw that he had no more to fear from his 
wounded foe. As he came up, the Indian attempted to throw his toma- 
hawk at him, but he bad not strength sufficient to do any execution with it. 
The weapon fell harmlessly upon the ground some two or turee feet from 
itsdark owner. Parsons took it up and sank its edge deep in the forehead 
of the dying savage. One groan and all was still. When 1 saw the Indian 
fall, I felt as if I could breathe freely once more, and hastened to my friend. 
J saw the savage lying upon his back with bis' dark and ghastly face up- 
jurned to the clear sky. ' 

' He was a cunning rascal,' said Parsons, * but I outwitted him this time. 
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He was a good shot too, see my hat. The ball hit fair, and if my head ha (J 
been in the hat, you would have been taken to wait upon his squaw. I'm 
now satisfied. I have killed an Indian, and who knows hut it may brfjthe 
same one that wounded my father. He was a stout fellow, I should 
have been terribly squeezed if I had clinched it with him, I should 
rather been hugged by an old she bear who had lost her cubs.' 

The words were scarcely out of his month before wc heard the bushes 
crack not far distant. 

* Hark!' whispered Parsons, *I hear something in the bushes. Crouch 
down. It may be another Indian.' 

I did'nt have to crouch down, for I fell upon the ground petrified with 
fear. He took me up and carried me a little distance and laid me at the 
foot of a tree behind which he placed himself to wait for coming events 
1 was almost in a state of unconsciousness. He had* not stood long before 
a lartre bear, attracted by the smell of blood, made his way towards the 
dead Indian. Parsons kept still while the bear smelt along upon the ground 
occasionally raising his head and snuffing the air as if he either feared 
some danger, or was bent on having a good meal. Cautiously the creature 
walked toArds the body of the Indian, now and then stopping as if he 
feared to pTOeed, but compelled by his appetite he pressed along, oifd at 
last thurst his claws into the dead body, when Parsons fired and shot him 
through the heart. He leaped as the ball struck him and fell dead on 
the body of the Indian. The report of the guu roused me up to a con- 
sciousness of what was passing. Parsons thought this was enough for 
one morning's work, and after securing the two otters which the Indian 
had shot we started for the block house. When we arrived much joy was 
manifested at our good luck in killing two otters before any thing else 
we had done was known, for Parsons kept dark, and did not tell the folks 
What game he had killed beside otters. 

Wc had taken the Indian's gun home with us, and much curiosity was 
excited to find out where it came from. One guessed one thing and another 
a different thinu, but they finally concluded some Indian had lost it and that 
we had found it. .Parsons told them he had killed a bear, but he said noth- 
ing about killing the Indian. On the way home he cautioned me not to say 
a word about what he had done, and I kept silent. Soon a party rigged 
out and started to bring the carcase of the bear home. Six men accompanied 
Parsons back to the Pond, but not one of them knew a word about his hav- 
ing killed an Indian until they came to the place where lay the bodies of the 
bear and the Indian. The effect such a sight had upon them can he better 
imagined than described. There lay the carcass of the the bear across the 
dead body of the Indian, looking as if they had been fighting until they 
had actually killed each other in the struggle. 

Tne Indian was buried near the spot where he fell, and a stake stuck up 
to mark his grave. Parsons never would acknowledge he shot the Indian, 
hut always said he presumed the bear had killed him. It was well known, 
however, that he did kill him. I never shall forget the prayer a (food old 
deacon made the following Sabbath in the block bouse on this very spot. 
' He thanked the Lord that Parsons' life and mine had been preserved from 
the attacks of wild beasts, and from the worse cruelty of their savage foes. 
Never did any prayer have such an effect upon my heart. 1 remember it 
now as if U were but yesterday the deacon uttered it.' 

« There was no hypocrisy in that prayer, I presume,' said T. 

'No, no,' replied the old »»an. ' It came up ardent and sincere from the 
deacon's heart, and was heard beyond the skies. In those perilous days 
men prayed because they really felt it a duty to pray, and not to be heard 
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of men, but of God. At such a period men really fejt tbe need of divin 
p rotec tion ; for they were surrounded by perils on every side; but no* 
al«b 1 fear they do not, in these quiet peaceable times, teel such a neces 
sity^gsting upon them.' 

Notwithstanding my old companion was a humble, pious Christian, yd 
bis religion did not make him gloomy and sad. It is true, when he reed 
lected some of the incidents of his early life, he was quite serious, for tbe] 
had made a deep and lasting impression upon his mind, but when memtq 
brought before him some other transactions of whtch he hod been a wit 
ness in those Indian wars, he was disposed to be quite cheerful, and couli 
enjoy a joke with a good relish. 

During this interview he related to me many incidents of a laughable a 
well as of a serious character. He told me there *ns a young man in th 
block house who was a very awkward fellow. Bis name was Oaks and tx 
hailed from North Yarmouth. He came with his mother to the garrisa 
to seek protection from the savages, as other inmates of the house did. In l 
this little community there were many duties to be performed, and amoDj r 
them, standing as sentinel at the port holes of the* block house during tb - 
night, was an important one. Mm 1 

For many months a night watch was considered indispenflrole, lest the * 
garrison might be surprised by the Indians while its inmates were in tin 
arms of sleep. After Oaks came there, his turn to stand sentinel sooi 
came round. This young man was a very tall, robust, uncultivated fellow £ 
but strictly honest, single hearted, and disposed to do his whole duty if ■ 
every station so far as he knew what his duty was. He was one of tbos ' 
characters who would follow not only the strict, but the very letter of hi * 
instructions, happen what might. He did not look so much to the conw 
quences of his acts as hje did to obey orders in every particular. One nigh * 
he was placed as sentinel with strict orders to keep a sharp lookout for tfi * 
Indians who at that time were often seen lurking about. Among othe ] 
things it was said to him, that if he saw anything in the night move abou ' 
the garrison, he must say through the port holes, " stand !" three times, aai 
if he received no answer at the third warning he must fire. 

Having received his instructions he took bis part with a stout heart 
determined to do bis whole duty. The inmates of the block house retire 
to rest There was no moon that night to aid tbe vision of the sentinel ii 
discovering the Indians, if any approached within tbe sound of his voice, 
There were a few scattering clouds whicb occasionally obscared the ligfal 
of the stars, and rendered it exceedingly difficult for Oaks to distinguisi 
one object from another at any considerable distance. Faithfully did 1m ' 
keep his post, often peering out of the watch-holes into the darkness of tb 
night, and straining his eyes in every direction to discover any object whfel 
might have life or motion. Midnight had arrived, but as yet tbe sentinc 
had made no discoveries. Occasionally tbe night- winds would move thJ 
branches of the alder bushes which grew near by, and his quick eye would! 
see them. Often had he been on the point of crying out, stand ! when he| 
saw the motion of the trees and shrubbery, btit a second look would enabl< 
him to discover the real cause of his alarm, and he remained silent. 

Soon after midnight the whole garrison was awakened from slumber by 
the stentorian voice of Oaks, exclaiming, stand! stand ! ! STAND ! ! ! Im- 
mediately after he had given the third warning in a much louder voice than 
he had the previous ones, the loud report of his musket Was heard echoing 
through the block house, and reverberating along tbe valley of the brook 
The men, women and children were greatly alarmed, supposing the garri- 
800. was attacked by the Indians. Soon the men were dressed and their 
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guns in their hands ready to defend their wives and children against the 
cruel butchery of the savages. 

' I ve killed one of the rascals/ said Oaks. ' 1 saw him jump and then 
fall dead on the spot. The other black devils have rua away 1 guess ; for 
I could see no more of them after I blazed away. • 

* Where was he when you fired ?' inquired one. 

* About a gun-shot to the north ;' replied Oaks. '1 saw him slily moving 
about among the bushes, hut he would not obey orders and 1 bored him 
through with my trusty old piece. He'll :tell no tales to his savage brothers 

1 can assure you. When I take deliberate aim with this old iron, the 

mark must be hit, and no mistake.' 

' Did he make any noise when you fired ?' asked another. 

4 1 didn't hear any, but I saw him fill,' answered Oaks, while the big drops 
of sweat stood on his brow, and his breast swelled with violent emotions, 
'be hadn't strength to utter a single cry ; for I've no doubt 1 put the blue pill 
right through his heart, and stopped his wind at once.' 

4 Do you think there were more Indians about ?' inquired a buxom girl, 
feeling quite alarmed, and much pleased with the feat Oaks had performed; 
for since h%and his mother had taken up their residence in the block bouse 
be had shown some partiality to this young lady. 

* I know not,' replied Oaks ; 'fori got my eye on the one 1 shot and was 
^ determined not to loose sight of the lurking seamy, lest I might miss him. 
¥ There might have heen others rouud, but it is lucto for them they didn't 
^ come in range of my old gun ; for if they had I shomd have made the stars 

shine through them.' 
K 4 Oh I'm glad you shot one of them, for that will frighten off the others,' 

,j said the lady. Oaks was really flattered with these remarks, and began to 
.j reload his gun that he might be ready for fnture exploits. There was no 
^ more sleep in the block bouse during the remainder of that night. All 
^ were watching and anxiously waiting for day-light that they might ascer- 
a tain what Oaks had done. It was thought prudent to keep within the walls 
of the garrison, for should they go out they might be discovered and fired 
9 into by the Indians. 

I r Early in the morning the men took their guns and sal'ied out. Oaks led 

k j off, and went directly to the dead body of a grey horse. It seems that he 
j. mistook the horse as he was feeding about among the alders for an Indian. 
j ' This horse was the first oue ever^wned in the town,' said my old com- 

~, panion, while a smile passed over his wrinkled features. * Oaks never got 
' m. ,.rid of the joke while he lived in the block house; for frightful as the times 
r - were, men would have some innocent fun and amusement, and the joke 
;„ about Oaks and the old grey horse lasted for years.' 

* ' How did that buxom girl stand affected when she found that Oaks had 

L , killed an old horse instead of an Indian ?' I inquired. 
i* 'She would have no more to say to him ?' replied my old friend. l She 

I was a spirited, ambitious girl, and could not endure to be laughed at The 
b old grey horse was flung in her teeth so much that she dismissed Oaks. It 
was a hard case for him; for he was really an honest, single hearted fel- 
l low, and fancied the airl very much. She became one of the worst tor- 
mentors of Oaks in the garrison. It was too bad ; for he would have made 
ber a kind hushaad, and they might have lived happily together. But Oaks, 
poor fellow, never was married. This little incideut about the horse so 
l } much affected his nerves that he never overcome it. He lived and died a 
bachelor. Well do I remember the impression this made upon me at the 
time, and although I was but a mere boy, yet the whole affair is as vivid in 
my recollection as if it happened yesterday. In my experience and obser- 
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vation through life I have found that men can bear up under almost any- 
thing better than they can ridicule. Young man, in jour intercourse in so- 
ciety you will find it so, therefore- advoid becoming an object of ridicule 
yourself, and be cautious how you sting others with if. Early in life I 
learned a valuable lesson from tjie unfortunate Oaks, and I never have for- 
gotten it. It taught me to be cautious not to trifle with the feelings of the 
human heart, however awkward and uncouth the body might be in which 
that heart bett' 



CHAPTER III. 

In the two preceeding chapters we have been altogether too much con- 
fined to matter of fact to give much freedom *o our pen, but we shall now 
dismiss our venerable companion, and wander more into the regions of 
fiction, keeping in view, however, some leading incidents in tire history of 
the times which that living and moving chronicle communicated to us. 
Our object hitherto has been to describe the place, and give some inklings 
of the character of the people where the scene of our story is laid. And 
*ve thought we could not do so in any better way than by recording some 
facts and occurenceagvhich the old man related to us of the times in which 
he lived, for to that period our narrative runs back. Although the incidents 
and stories which we have recorded in the foregoing chapters are facts, 
penned in nearly the same language in which they were told us by our 
aged companion, yet they have not all a neccessary connection with what 
is to follow except so far as they may give to the reader a knowledge of 
the place where our scene is laid, and of the perilous days in which our 
dramatis persona lived and moved in this vale of tears. 

We have selected a spot about twenty miles North from Portland in the 
State of Maine, where we have began our chronicles, and have chosen a 
time when the Indians were making war upon the whites, and butchering 
women and children to the extent of their means and opportunities. 
Times have changed and we have changed with them is an old adage, and 
a true one, but whether we have cjpnged for the better so far as moral 
courage, honesty, integrity, and perseverance is concerned, is a very ques- 
tionable matter. True we live in an age of more light, and have a thou- 
sand facilities for doing good, where our fathers hardly had one, but for* 
strongly marked character — for great individuality, and indomitable per- 
severance, we believe thej were far in advance of us. Our heads have in- 
deed been tasked, but their souls were tried. We move in masses and by 
steam, they st>od poised on their own individuality, and lorced their way 
into the unbroken forest by muscular strength and moral courage. We fly 
across the country upon railroads; they, by forced marches on snow-shoes, 
over mountains and through valleys, were obliged to plod their way. It is 
good for us to look back and learn how our ancestors lived ; to call to 
mind the trials and struggles they passed through to give us this fair herit- 
age. Young men and maidens then married because they loved each 
other; hut now marriage contracts are bought and sold, and sometimes 
through the agency of a broker. Every eye then, as the great poet of na- 
ture would have ii, negotiated for itself and trusted no agent But we must 
' deal no more in generalities, but hasten to commence our story, lest the 
reader should become impatient. 
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In the stammer of the same year, when young Parsons shot the Indian 
md the bear, on the shore of Lily Poud, and some two or three months 
previous to that enterprise, he and an old hunter, were cruising about in 
the vicinity of a small lake about two miles in length, called Sabbhth-day 
pond, from the fact of its being first discovered on Sunday. This sheet of 
pure crystal water, is situated not far from two miles West of Lily pond, 
and' forms the head, or one of the heads of Royal's river; a stream which 
runs through a large tract of fine intervale, lying about a half a mile below 
the old black house, in a South-east direction. The old hunter's name was 
William Rowe, usually called ' old Bill, 9 and a daring fellow he was too, 
besides being a great terror to the Indians ; for they had witnessed some 
feats of his strength and skill in shooting. Parsons was a great favorite of 
Old Bill because he hated the Indians as heartijy as he did himself, — be- 
sides this, Parsons was a fine hunter for one of his age, and delighted al- 
ways to accompany Old Bill in these excursions. It was nearly, or quite 
noon, when they came in 'sight of the pond, and they were hungry ; for 
they had been travelling in the woods since early in the morning. 

4 Come,' said the olti hunter, * let us have a mess of trout for dinner. 
You've got your hook and line with you, I'll warrant. You young dog, you 
always go prepared for all kinds of game, but the girls. You havn't bait- 
ed your hook for them yet.' 

* How do you know that ?' inquired Parsons. * Perhaps I have baited my 
hook and they wouldn't bite at it.' 

* A\yt you rogue!' replied Old Bill. ' They'll bite sharp enough at your 
hook, even if it was bare. The gals like just such a chap as you are — good 
looking, smart and courageous to a fault. There's Dorcas Rand, why she 
loves you as she does her own eyes, and they are very sharp black one's 
too, she's a constitution that will stand all kinds of weather. Git her Jim, 
and you can raise a host of boys to fight the Indians. 9 

'I'm in no hurry to have a wife,' said Jim, as his old friend familiarly call- 
ed him. * To raise up the boys you spoke of, would keep me too much at 
home. Why, you were never married; and I don't think I shall be very 
soon, unless I see some girl I love more than I have yet. I'm too proud of 
the woods and of hunting, like yourself, to be confined at home by a wife 
and children. No, no, I must have my liberty to* roam where I please for 
some years yet to come.' ***. 

4 Why, don't you mean to marry that Dorcas, who loves you so much ?' 
he asked smiling. 'Her heart will break, if you don't make a wife of her 
Jim.' 

4 Her heart is not so easily broken as you imagine, perhaps,' replied Par- 
sons. ' 1 would not have her if she owned tne old garrison and all that' s 
in it.' 

' She's good looking and smart,' said old Bill. 

4 Yes, and a temper worse than a wildcat,' replied the young man.' Sh$ 
would scratch my eyes out before- we had been married a month.' 

4 Well, I don t know but you're half right,' said the old hunter. * I sup- 
pose you had rather make your nest with a porcupine than with her. She's 
too many sharp quills for you, eh ? It may be so. ' Keep a bright look 
out, Jim, and not let the dear creatures get round you with their sparkling 
, eyes and soft words.' 

* I'm safe as yet,' replied Parsons. * 1 once had a glimpse at an Indian 
girl who was with her father, and if J had had my gun, I would have shot 
the father and seeured the daughter.' 

4 When did you see her T inquired his friend. * Pye heard of her, but 
never saw her. She frequently accompanies her- father 1 understand,' 
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* It wasn't more than a mile from the block house,' he answered. ( I was 
ki pursuit of our cow just at sun- set The cow had strayed away farther: 
than usual, and hearing the sound of the bell, 1 followed on. When I ar- 
rived within a few rods of the cow, I thought I heard voices; so I softly 
crept along until I came to an open space, and there I saw a big Indian 
holding the cow by the horns, and a beautiful girl milking her into a dish 
made from birch bark. She would milk away a few moments, and then 
carry the dish to her father who drank from' it. Twice I saw him drink 
milk, while he stood holding the cow, and the third time the little dish was 
filled, the Indian girl drank it herself. She was a most beautiful creature, 
straight as an arrow, and motions quick and graceful as a deer.' 

' You're romancing young man,' said Old Bill. When did ydu see this 
wonderful sight ?' 

'Not more than a week since, and the image of that Indian girl is stamp- 
ed upon my heart,' replied Parsons. 'Upon my honor I'm not joking. 1 
did see what I have told you, but I never have named it before to any one, 
and I wish you to keep it a secret. I may meet her apain. 1 tell you she 
is the handsomest female I ever saw.' 

' Why, Jim, you're in love head and ears,' said Old Bill, laughing heart- 
ily,, 'and with an Indian girl too. That'd a capital joke. We must look 
out for you, or you will turn traitor and join our savage foes., 

( Never,' replied the young man. ' I would like to join that girl, but upon 
the Indians 1 have sworn eternal revenge. I saw her countenance distinctly, 
and her red lips and dark eyes. Her long black hair bung almost down to 
the earth, and such a handsome form, and nimble steps I Oh ! if you could 
see her, it would rouse your old blood and make it rush quicker through 
your veins.' 

4 1 should like to see such an angel,' said Old Bill. ' I never heard of a 
black angel before, and surely it would be a novel sight to see one. Well, 
Jim, strange things do happen in this world, that's a fact. You'll have to 
kill off the old father before you can catch the daughter. It is a pity you 
did'nt happen to have your gun with* you when he was holding the cow by 
the horns. Nonsense! What am I talking about ! You're trying to play 
a joke upon me, you young rogue.' 

' No, no, I tell you I'm not,' replied Parsons seriously and sincerely.' 
' I have seen such a girl as 1 have described.' 

4 Well, I must believe you now, Jim ; for I never knew you to lie in earn- 
est,' he replied. It must be the same Indian girl I have heard the old hun- 
ters speak of. They said she was very handsome, but their blood was not 
quite so warm as your's seems to be, for they were not so enraptured with 
her charms as you are. I wish we could ran across her track— kill the old 
one, and carry her home alive and kicking. How they would stare at the 
garrison to see us bring home a live Indian girl !' 

They had now arrived at the outlet of the pond, and Parsons prepared 
his hook and line for angling. Old Bill sat down upon the banks of the 
stream, and quietly waited to see the sport. The young man threw in his 
hook, and soon a large trout was landed close to the old hunter. 

* Ah ! this is a fine one. Another as s large will give us a good meal ;' 
said Old Bill, raising the wiggling fish and taking him from the hook. 

The angler again threw in his hook for another. While he was playing 
the bait upon the surface of the running stream, Old Bill's voice was heard 
in a whisper saying — 'Hush! Jim. Softly! Let the trout have the 'bait 
and don't pull him out/ 

As the old hunter spoke, a trout, larger than the first, had seized the bait 
and fastened himself on the hook, anjlat the same moment the old man's ^ 
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eyes caught a glimpse of a female form through the bushes, which skirted 
the banks of the outlet, and gave his young companion warning; but Part- 
sons knew not what he meant by such a movement ; for his eyes were so 
intensely fixed upon the trout as he was carrying away the line, that he did 
not discover the object which attracted the attention of the old hunter, and 
called from him such an exclamation. 

Soon an Indian girl was seen crossing the stream, upon a tree which had 
been felled across it just below where Parsons stood. When she was about 
half way across she stopped, and, gazing upon the young angler, smiled 
and placed her hand upon her bosom in token of her friendship and love. 
The old hunter, fearing her father, or some other Indians might be near, 
seized his gun which was leaning against a small tree, close at his side, and 
prepared for the worst, while Parsons stood in wonder and amazement, still 
holding his fishing rod, and gazing upon her beauteous form as it was moat 
admirably poised upon the tree midway the stream. She stood a moment, 
and then bounded across with the fleetness of a young deer. Even the old 
hunter was struck with her beauty as she ran on the fallen tree across the 
water, and bounded up the steep bank. 

In a x moment she was beside the astonished angler, and seizing his fishing 
rod, she pulled out the trout which bad fastened himself upon the hook 
when the old man first discovered her. Throwing the trout upon the bank, 
she bounded up after it, apparently much rejoiced at the feat she had per- 
formed. She disengaged the shining trout from the hook, and running her 
small fingers through its gills, presented it to the love-stricken Parsons. He 
1 took it from her fair band, but no words passed between them. The old 
hunter was a silent spectator of the scene, but he kept an eye upon both 
sides of the stream, lest an older and more dangerous Indian should be 
pointing his gun at them. He was a shrewd man, and was too well ac- 
quainted with the Indian character to be caught napping. The thought 
first struck him that this girl's father had discovered them, and sent her to 
engage their attention, while he could place himself in a position to shoot 
them, or disenable them at a single shot. This suspicion grew stronger and 
stronger in his mind, when he saw how pleasant and familiar she was with 
his young companion, but Parsons had no such thoughts. He knew she 
was the female he saw milking his cow, and giving the milk to an old In- 
dian. There was no room in his heart at this time for any thing but love 
and admiration. Why she came there, or why she was so familiar with him 
he knew not, and he cared not, so long as he was permitted to put bis eyes 
upon her charms. When he took the trout from her, by accident his fore- 
finger touched her hand, and strange to say, the touch made the blood course 
more humidly through his veins. Hating t^he Indians as he always did, and 
swearing vengeance upon them as he had a thousand times, yet he bow 
felt strangely about the regions of the heart, at the simple touch of an In- 
dian girl's hand. Love metamorphoses a person's habits with a strange and 
irresistible power. Hardy, spirited and ambitious as the young angler was, 
he could not resist the talisman of love. 

The old hunter, believing his young companion's mouth was forever clos- 
ed up by some magic or other, and fearing that the girl's father might be 
lurking round in the bushes to make sure his work of death, stepped to- 
wards Parsons and this flower of the forest and said, * Are you alone, fair 
maiden, or did some one come with you ?' 

< I'm not alone now, for this young man is with me,' she replied in a 
sweet voice,* while a smile played over her brunette features. 

( Did any one come with you ?' inquired the old man, keeping a close 
watch on the surrounding bushes as if be feared the approach of an enemy. 
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♦No, Sir. I came alone from my father's lodge, over' the hill yonder/ 
«ho replied, pointing with her finger to the hill where a family of Shakers 
now have a settlement. 

' How dare you go alone through the thick woods?' asked Old Bill. 

4 The white man will never hurt me,' she replied, 'I never injured him. 
This young man would fight for and protect me, would you not?' And 
she turned her soft black eyes upon the agitated Parsons, as if she felt in the 
inmost recesses of her heart that he would guard her from all harm and 
danger. 

•Heaven knows I would lay down my own life to save yours,' said Par- 
sons, gazing into her beautiful fuce as it he had no power to yirn his eyes 
away from the charms which he saw there. 

'Now you talk like a whole-souled lover,' said the old man, smiling, and 
admiring the beauty and innocence of this Indian girl. Then turning to 
the fair maiden, he continued, ' You will go home with us. The young 
man will take good care of you in the block house, no body could harm . 
you there.' 

* I've seen the great wigwam of the white man down yonder,' she re- 
plied, pointing towards the southeast. , 

* Will you go with us then ?' anxiously inquired Parsons, feeling encour- 
aged from what she said that she would accompany them. 

'Oh! no,' she answered. 'The daughter must live with her father in 
his wigwam. He's quite old now, and will soon need more of his daugh- 
ter's care and attention. Perhaps I might go, if he would go too, but be 
never will, for he hates the white man and would shoot him. f love the 
white man, for my mother was a white woman, and lived in Canada. She 
taught me to speak English, but she's dead now, 1 never shall hear her voice 
again. O, how 1 loved her !' 

4 How long has she been dead ?' inquired Parsons. 

* Four years,' she replied, while a tear stood in her clear, dark eye. 

* And did you live in the woods?' asked the old hunter. 

4 Always lived in the woods,' she answered, '1 was born in the woods 
not far from Iroquois river, and there my mother died. 5 

* Why does your father hate white man so much ? inquired Parsons, « If 
he would come and live with us we would treat him kindly.' 

c White man once insulted my mother when father was absent hunting,' 
she said. « He never will forgive that insult, he hates the whole race of 
them. I have tried to persuade him to discard all such prejudices, but he 
has sworn before the Great Spirit to be revenged upon them, and he will 
never break his oath. He would kill all in your wigwam, if he* had the 
power.' 

« Does he treat you kindly ?' asked Parsons. 

4 Always,' she replied. * Sometimes he will become impatient and rest- 
less, when I speak of the white man, especially when I ask hirn to bury 
the hatchet and go and live with him.' 

4 Do you expect to go back to Canada ?' inquired the old hunter. 

4 When the first snow comes we shall go back,' she replied. 

4 Why do you live here in the summer, and in Canada in the winter?' 
askted Parsons. 

The girl . hung down her head and hesitated. Her lover saw by her 
movement that he had asked her a question she did not like to answer. 
Her embarrassment at once excited his sympathy, and he said, 4 You need 
not answer my question, unless you feel quite willing to do so. [ shall not 
blame you if you keep silent.' 4 1 did not hesitate because I did not wish 
you to know the reason why my father came hither to live in the season of 
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summer,' she replied. 'I felt sorry that such a reason exists and influen- 
ces his actions. I told you be hates the white men, and he comes here to 
shoot them. Would to Heaven it were not so ! But I have no powe,r to 
make him feel otherwise, if I had, it should be exercised.' 

The old hunter felt bis hate against the Indians kindled afresh, when he 
heard the Indian girl talk thus about her father. He felt as if he would 
like the sport of shooting her father that very moment, and yet he admired 
this good girl, aod would not do any thing to wound the tender sensibilities 
of her heart. ' The idea of her father's coining all the way from Canada 
and living here through the summer season, for the express purpose of 
shooting the white people, was more than his spirit was willing to bear, but 
he restrained his feelings as well as he could, lest he might injure the feel- 
ings of this strange female. She did not appear to him like an Indian, and 
be was unwilling to believe that an Indian was her father, still, on a c|ose 
examination of her person and motions, he would discover evident marks 
of the Indian character. # 

' What is your name ?' inquired the old hunter, gazing upon her more 
closely than he had before, as he would penetrate her veins and see if any 
drops of Indiin blood flowed there. 

'My name is Hut ok a/ she replied, in a voice* which was sweeter music 
to the ears of young Parsons. 

'HiUoka." repeated the old man, 'Hutoka! That's a pretty sounding 
name. The Indians always have a meaning to their names. What is the 
meaning of Hutoka?' 'The Springing Fawn,' she replied. 

* Springing Fawn !' he echoed. ' Well, you're admirably named, for 
you're indeed and in truth a Springing Fawn. The way you crossed the 
stream on that fallen tree and ran up the bank, was a' caution to all the deer 
and their little ones in the forest. Why, 1 should think you would outrun 
a deer, and ovetake the catamount.' 

; O, say nothing about that dreadful creature, the catamount!' she said. 
' No animal which roams the forests my father dreads so much as the cata- 
mount. O, my blood runs cold when I think of them.' 

'Why do you fear them so much ?' inquired Parsons. 'They are fero- 
cious animals I know, although I never saw but one, and he leaped away 
so fast that I could not get. a shot at him.' 

'Lucky for you that he leaped away, 9 she said. 'If you had fired at 
him, and had not shot him through the heart, he would have •instantly 
pounced upon you and tore your flesh into a thousand pieces.' 

' He was with me,' said Parsons, pointing at the old hunter. 'He would 
have found it a hard case to have got away from both of us.' 

'To tell the truth, Hutoka, I was glad when I saw him bound away, al- 
though I should have rejoiced to have had one shot at him before he left us so 
abruptly;' said the old man, but still if we had only wounded him he would 
have given us rough play. Did you ever see one of these creatures ?' 

'Yes, one, and only one, and lie frightened me almost to death,' she re- 
plied. 'Father and I were passing through a growth of large pine" trees 
two years ago. All at once our little dog came running back to us apparent- 
ly very much frightened, for his hair stuck up, on his neck and shoulders, 
straight as the quills of the porcupine, and his tail dragged upon the ground. 
1 was behind father at the time, and the dog placed himself behind me, close 
at my h Hs, and growled bitterly. Father said he had seen some large ant- / 
mal, and began to prepare his gun for what might happen. The dog was na-/ 
tu rally a courageous little animal, and not very easily frightened. I knew 
by my father's motions that he was frightened too, for \ never saw him pro- 
ceed so cautiously before, looking about in every direction, and up into evepy 
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tree we pawed,— now Fiiddenly stopping, and then moving slowly along, the 
little dog all the while whining at my heels. We had not gone but a few 
paces, before father motioned me to stand still. He raised his gun to his 
shoulder, and looking in the direction he pointed it, I saw a large catamount 
high up, lying stretched out on the limb of a tall pine tree, motioning his 
tail one way and then the other, and looking directly at us. I thought I 
should have sunk into the earth in spite of all I could do. Father stepped 
a few paces ahead of me with his gun at his shoulder, and aiming it at the 
monster's head. He suddenly stopped, placed his feet firmly upon the 
ground, and fired, and as he fired he stepped back to where I stood. The 
catamount at that moment sprang from the tree with a tremendous bound, 
and struck upon the very spot of ground where father stood when he fired. 
1 saw him coming head first through the air, and started back. When the 
wounded creature struck the ground, he bounded up several feet and fell 
dead. The ball had pierced 'his heart. When I saw that he was dead, I 
felt luch joy as I never experienced before. Now do you ask, why I bo 
much dread a catamount ?' 

4 No, no,' replied Parsons, scarcely able to breathe, so intently had he been 
listening to Hutoka's story, '1 do not ask. O, if your father had not fa- 
tally wounded him at the first fire, you would not have been here to tell 
us the story.' 

'My time is out I was to be away,' she said. 1 must leave you and go to 
my father's lodge. We may meet again. I often visit this beautiful pond. 
You may again see me here, but do not come to me if father is near as you 
value your life,' and she bounded away and was soon lost to their sight 
among the trees of the forest. 



CHAPTER IV. 

There* is a chain of small lakes situated some three or four' miles to the 

North of Sabbath day pond which extends several miles, presenting one 

of the most beautiful water prospects to be found in that section of the » 

country. At the time our narrative commences, this region was a wild 

unbroken forest, and these lakes lay embosomed in woods which never 

resounded with the woodman's axe. Large trees of the first growth stood 

in their beauty and grandeur close to the water's edge. The branches of 

the noble pines towered high above all the other trees of the forest In 

those days these ponds were filled with a great variety of fish, and beaver 

otter and wild fowl resorted to them in great numbers. Often the panting 

deer was seen to slake his thirst in their refreshing waters, and the fly-tor- 

, mented moose to plunge in and bathe his noble form and cool his heated 

blood. The Indian names of this range of lakes have not been preserved, 

and the oldest inhabitant now living in their vicinity has no remembrance 

of the names which the red sons of the forest gave ihem. They are now 

i called, and have been for many years, the ' Range Ponds.' Even our old 

friend who has been introduced to the reader in the foregoing chapters, 

j^nd from whom we have in years past, gleaned the main incidents of o» - 

^tory, did not recollect the Indian names. And surely if he did not, tbey 
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must be forever lost to the world, for he was the last living chronicle of 
the times in which he lived we have ever met in our pilgrimage. 

Near the inlet of what is now called Middle Range Pond, was situated 
the lodge in which Uutoka and her father resided through the summer and 
fall months. It was a temporary affair, built of stakes driven into the 
ground in a circular form, and bound together at the top, the whole being 
covered with birch bark, and made sufficiently tight to keep out the rain. 
Upon the South was an opening which formed the door, and occasionally 
when it was cold or stormy, a moose skin was hung up to guard against 
the inclemency of the weather, for the old occupant was more tender of 
his daughter than of himself, and always careful to keep her warm and 
well fed. As she had some of the white woman's blood in her veins, his 
impression was that she could not endure so much fatigue as she might, 
if none but the pure Indian blood flowed there ; but in this he was mis- 
taken so far as Hutoka was concerned, fcfr no female, whether white or 
Indian, ever possessed a finer constitution than she did. The symmetry of 
her form was so perfect that every organ had full play, and every muscle 
its exact bearing and tension, tier breathing was as free as the gentle 
winds of the west, and her motions as graceful and easy as the young fawn's 
whose name she bore. 

' The stream which formed the inlet of the Middle Range, and neat to 
which the lodge stood, formed also the outlet of the Upper Range. The 
two ponds were not more than a half a mile distant from each other, and 
the stream which connected them was navigable for birch canoes. The 
Middle Range is three miles long, and over two miles in width, forming 
a most beautiful sheet of water. Several small brooks run into it, and one 
clear crystal stream trickled close by the old Indian's cabin. This middle 
lake was then, and is, at the present day, Inhabited by trout of a very pe- 
culiar species. There is none like them in any other lake we have visired, 
and we question much whether such trout can be found in any other wa- 
ters in all North America. They frequently grow to size, weighing fifteen 
pounds, but those which are now caught weigh from three to seven pounds, 
and these are seldom taken with a hook. We have often tried them with 
a hook at *U seasons of the year, and in company with really scientific and 
experienced anglers, but we have never been able to catch but four, and 
these were taken through the ice in April. In the month of October they 
are taken quite often with the spear, but the fly and the hook they pass by 
unnoticed. In ancient days, we are told, they would bite at the hook, 
affording rare sport, as well as rich and delicious food. 

The furniture of this lodge was very simple.' There was no table, and 
only two rudely constructed benches which was sometimes occupied as 
seats by the fair Hutoka and her father. One moose and three deer skins, 
partially dressed, formed their bed and bedding. The deer skin which 
covered the beauteous limbs of Hutoka was better dressed than the others, * 
and made much softer. The border was cut into notches, and stained 
with bright colors of various hues. In the centre was an oval figure of 
red color, surrounded by several rings of blue, the whole making a very 
pretty picture. Insignificant as this ornamental work might seem to be to 
some, still the practised eye, in looking at it, would discover at a glance 
that it was designed by a mind which would under proper cultivation and 
training, produce things much superior. 

Hutoka was always very fond of sketching fish, birds and other creatures 
upon the bark of the white birch tree. Several specimens of her skill in 
this art, done in charcoal, hung round the lodge. She once drew a very 
good likeness of their little dog which she still preserved. When she first 
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shew it to the animal it was intended to represent, be recognised it as a dog, 
if he did not as a portrait of himself, for he wagged his tail, and at first 
view, seemed disposed to scrape an acquaintance with the charcoal sketch, 
so life-like was the picture drawn. She also drew a fine likeness of a very 
large trout she caught in the lake. The trout weighed over nine pounds, 
and being the largest she ever caught, she thought she would keep a record 
of the feat by drawing his image on a piece of birch bark. This and the 
portrait of the dog were hung up side by ^ide against the camp opposite 
to where she slept 

Her wardrobe was neither extensive or costly. She hhd two pairs of 
mocasins which were beautifully wrought by her own hands, besides those 
which she used for common wear. She also had a skirt and pantaletts 
made from deer skin and most ingeniously wrought with beads, mose hair 
and porcupine quills, brilliantly colored with a variety of hues. She had 
also in addition to these articles a sort of mantle curiously wrought, and a 
head-dress almost entirely covered with beads and porcupine quills. They 
were also manufactured from well dressed deer skin. But the most val- 
uable article in her wardrobe was a kind of cloak made from the skins of 
the otter and sable. This was quite large, covering almost her whole form. 
The skins were cut up into small diamond pieces and sewed together, first 
the otter and then the sable, and fringed round the bottom and top with 
beaver. It was the work of several years. She caught the greater portion 
of the animals herself from whose skins the robe was made. The fur of 
which this was made would, even in that day, have sold for many dollars, 
but her father was indulgent to her, and let her do just what pleased her 
most. She too was very kind to him, anticipating his wants, and minister- 
ing to them with promptness and affection. 

She and her father agreed in almost everything, except in their opinions 
of the white men. Once she disliked them, but never hated them as her 
father did. Since they had left Canada, and especially since she saw young 
Parsons, her feelings and prejudices had undergone quite a change, lie 
had noticed this change in her views, but had never learnt the cause. 
This she had kept a secret locked up in her own bosom. He regretted to 
see any abatement of her hatred towards the white men, for his increased 
with his years. Since he removed from Canada, early in the Spring, he 
had shot one white man, and cruelly butchered one woman and her two 
children, but he never let Hutoka know that he had killed the latter, for he 
well knew that it would wound her sensibilities to hear of his murdering 
any of her own sex. She knew he had killed a man, for his scalp hung up 
in their lodge. While he looked upon this with satisfaction, and hoped 
to have several more to hang up beside it before he removed again to Can- 
ada, she always viewed it with a kind of dread, and wished it might be 
thrown into the lake, but she was careful not to let her father know all the 
emotions which this scalp awakened in her bosom. No power on earth 
• could change his feelings of hate and revenge towards the white settlers. 
As the hungry wolf thirsts for the blood of the innocent lamb, so he thirst- 
ed to be revenged upon the white man. 

From his earliest youth he had been taught to believe that the white men 
were thieves and robbers, and that they had no right to make settlements 
upon the Indian's hunting grounds; but probably his hate towards them 
would not have been quite so inveterate and immovable, if a white man 
had not once attempted to violate the chastity of his wife. This crime he 
never could forget, and never would forgive, in the life-time of his wife, 
and now that she was dead, it burnt with a hotter flame in his bosom, 
and urged him on to deeds of violence and cruelty. But notwithstanding 
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his deadly hate of the white men, there was many traits in his character 
which would have been esteemed even in civilized lite and in well regula- 
ted communities. At the time Hutoka had the interview with Parsons 
and,the old hunter, which has been recorded, the old Indian was on an ex- 
cursion at the lower end of the lake, but he returned to his lodge some- 
time before Hutoka arrived. He was somewhat surprised to find she was 
absent, although he knew she was going to take atrip through the woods. 
When he started she told him that she should be gone awhile. It was a 
frequent custom with her to go out alone, and sometimes she accompanied 
him. She loved the woods and the wild flowers which she found on the 
side-hills and the banks of the little streams. It was at this time the season 
of flowers being the last part of June, and well did she improve her time 
in gathering them. 

On her way home, after she had left Parsons and old Bill, her reflections 
were of a peculiar character. She had several times previous to this in- 
terview, seen the young man, but he never knew it. He supposed that 
this was the first time she had ever seen him. And it was the first time 
when she was not accompanied by her father, She saw him once early 
in the Spring, but her father then was with her. Ever since that time she 
felt as it she loved him, for he appeared to her at the first glance just the 
image of a young man her fancy had formed, or had been forming for two 
or three years past. She was at this time, about eighteen years old, and t 
thonght her husband must be a white man, because her mother was a white 
woman. 

* O, it was fortunate that the young man whom I've seen to-day was al- 
ways accompanied by others when I and my father happened to cross his 
track in the woods, for if no one had been with him, my father world have 
shot him, but he dared not do the bloody deed when others were with him.' 
she said within herself, just as she was descending the hill to her father's 
lodge. ' I saw him when I was milking the cow, and O how I trembled 
lest my father's eye should fall upon him at that moment! A fortunate 
escape indeed for him. Ah ! if the young man had been armed, he might 
have killed my father, and then what could I have done? I should have 
been left alone in this wilderness. No ! perhaps the white men would have 
taken care of me! He would not kill me. 1 never injured him in thought 
or deed, and why should he wish to injure me? No, no. I saw by his 
movements a short time since he almost loves the poor Indian girl. It is 
all the work of the Great Spirit !' 

Thus she communed with her own heart, as she slowly descended the 
fcill which overlooked the lake on the shores of which she and her father 
had made their summer residence. On her way she had gathered a num- 
ber of wild flowers of different hues, and fastening them in a string, had 
thrown them over her finely moulded shoulders. A bunch of wild roses 
ornamented her head, and one large bright colored flower was placed in 
her bosom. If young Parsons ^ad seen her as she gracefully moved down 
the hill to her romantic lodge, covered with wild flowers, i her brunette 
cheeks flushed, Jind her dark eyes brilliantly sparkling, hjs brain would 
have been on fire, and a hotter flame of love enkindled in his heart than he 
ever felt before. • 

Her father had not as yet seen her approach, although she was within a 
fe^v rods of his cabin. He was reclining on a moose skin near the door of 
his lodge. ' 

* Hutoka gone longer this time,' he said to himself. * What if white men 
catch her? I'll shoot him quick as wolf, and carry scalp' to Canada. No, 
white man must never see Hutoka. He saw her mother once. I must 
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kill more white man before me go to Canada. He no right to bo on hun- 
ting ground. Great Spirit give me woods. Me wish Hutoka come now. 
Me sometimes fear white men get her.' 

Thus soliloquised the old Indian, when he heard the footsteps of Huto- 
ka. Starting up he saw her all decked out with wild flowers. She flew 
to his arm 8 and imprinted on his bronzed cheek a warm kiss. 

' Me glad you come,' he said. ' May be white man catch you one day, 
and carry you off to great wigwam down there,' pointing with his long bo- 
ny finger in the direction of the block house. 

fO, no, father, white mau wouldn't touch me, 7 she replied, taking off the 
string of wild flowers from her shoulders, and hanging them on the side of 
the camp. 

* White man would touch you if he could catch you,' he replied earnest- 
ly, rising up and brushing back his black, tangled hair with his brawny 
hand. 'You are handsome, and white man love handsome woman. Me 
'fraid to let you go into the woods alone so much.' You go more now than 
you did. Must go with me more.' 

Hutoka was well aware of the truth her father uttered,- for she was ac- 
customed to go out alone more than she she was wont to do before she saw 
young Parsons, but the cause was concealed from her father. 

Tin always willing to accompany you, father ; but then I love to go out 
sometimes alone and gather the flowers which the Great Spirit has made 
to grow in Indian's path,' she replied. ' You call me handsome ! Well 
white man wouldn't kill me so quick for that' 

* Wouldn't kill you !' he repeated. 'No, white man might not kill you, 
but keep you in his wigwam, — worse than death. Me rather he shoot you 
than make you live with him. No, no, Hutoka, you must never live with 
white man. Me almost kill you first.' 

'O, no, father not kill me, for then you would be left alone in the woods,' 
she said. * Mother married an Indian, and would it be worse for her 
daughter to marry white man ?' 

* Ah! white man much worse than Indian— he more sly, more cunning — 
fairer upon outside, but blacker inside,' he answered. ' You never live with 
white man.' 

Hutoka was convinced it was a hopeless task to make her father give up 
his hostility to the white mea, and yet, since her interview that day with 
the young hunter, the thought struck her that she would continue her en- 
deavors to make him hate them less, if not love them more. The summer 
was fast going, and winter would soon be upon them, when she knew her 
father would return to Canada, and no earthly power could induce her to 
leave him without his consent She sometimes indulged a hope, and she 
could give no reason for such a hope, that her father would be persuaded 
to become moae friendly with the white people, and give up the idea of re- 
turning to Canada at all. On her way home that afternoon, she conceived 
the idea that she would farther test his feelings in relation to her marrying 
a white .man. 

' Perhaps I never shall live with white man,' she replied. ( But suppose 
white man offer to marry me, and take care of you too ?' 

' Marry you?' he repeated, placing his hand upon his gun which stood 
near him, and gazing into her face as it he would read her inmost thougtys. 
4 Marry you ? We all die first Me rather see you drown in the water there 
and be meat for the fishes you love to catoh so well' 

4 But may be, 1 love white man, and couldn't be happy without him,' she 
said. 

* Never ! never ! Hotoka can never love white man ; she's my daughter 
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and loves me. No, no, Hutoka never love what father hate. The Great 
Spirit says no !' 

* I do indeed love my father, and will obey him,' she replied. ' The Great 
Spirit says we must never hate, but love all his Works.' 

' Me do love the woods and the lakes and the little brooks,' he said. 
' Great Spirit made them, and Indian too, but the Black Spirit made most 
all white man, and he have 'em most all when he dje. White man never 
go up there,' and he pointed his finger towards the sky, and then pointing 
down to the giound, he continued. 

* He go down there. He wicked, and drive Indian from his hunting 
ground.' 

' All may not be wicked,' she said. * Mother was not wicked. She loved 
you, and loved me too.' 

* No, your mother was not wicked,' he replied thoughtfully. ' White wo- 
man may not all be wicked, but white man is.' 

' O, father, I wish your hate was less towards the white people,' said Hu- 
toka. 

4 Me wish it was more, and then maybe me kill more,' he replied. 'Me 
see two or three Indian to-day, further end of lake, and more coming,— go- 
ing to burn white man's great wigwam down there.' 

Hutoka understood perfectly her father's meaning, for the Indians for sev- 
eral weeks past, had been contemplating an attack upon the block h ouse 
Her father had never before so plainly stated what he and his red brothers 
intended to do, but she had learned enough from him to rouse her suspicions 
that they intended to burn the block house as soon as they could call on 
sufficient numbers to make it safe to do so. They were much scattered in 
various sections of the forest, and consequently some time must necessarily 
elapse before they could concert their plans, and some time must pass be- 
fore they could carry them into execution. The Indians of that period were 
slow and cautious in their councils when any warlike enterprise was to be 
undertaken. They knew the block house was strongly built and carefully 
guarded by night as well as by day, and that an attack upon it would be at- 
tended with danger to their lives, still the project was a grand one in their 
estimation, and if successfully carried out, would not only give them many 
scalps as trophies of their victory to be carried to Canada for the promised 
rewards, but also give them the unmolested possession of a large tract of 
valuable hunting ground, which was now partially under the control of the 
white man. For nearly six weeks this plan, first suggested by Hutoka's 
father had been under consideration. They only waited lor some more 
help which they were daily expecting from Canada, and then they were de- 
termined to commence the attack when their force should be sufficiently 
augmented to warrant the undertaking. Hutoka's father by common con- 
sent was to be the master spirit in the execution of the enterprise as he 
had been in starting it.' 

'Burn white man's wigwam ?' repeated Hutoka in much apparent sur- 
prise. * I fear that would be a dangerous work to all engaged in it. That 
wigwam is strongly built.' ' 

* Me know 'tis strong, but fire will burn wood,' replied the revengeful 
Indian. 

4 But don't you remember when we saw it a few weeks ago that we 
thought it was too strong a place for Indians to take,' she answered, endea- 
voring to excite within his revengeful heart a fear that might prevent him 
from engaging in the work of desctruction. 

* May be too strong for Indian's guns, but not for fire,' he replied. ' Fire 
will burn through where tomahawks, arrows or bullets can't go.' 
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The old Indian made this last remark with evident marks of satisfaction 
and self complacency. At the moment he saw the block house all iu 
flames, and men women and children escaping from the conflagration, and 
falling an easy prey to the savages. Hutoka saw that he was much elated 
with the prospect of victory, and in imagination exulting over the ruins ot 
the white man's wigwam, and the number of scalps which would fall' to 
his share of the spoils, she was very far from being pleased with such 
manifestations on the part of her father, and would have been so any time, 
but now since she had had an interview with young Parsons, these demon- 
strations of joy were particularly unpleasant to her. It would not be doing 
this beautiful flower of the forest injustice if it should be said that she 
thought of the young angler during the whole of this conversation with her 
father upon the subject of burning the white man's garrison. Knowing 
that Parsons resided there, and also believing him to be a bold, daring per- 
son, she could not drive the thought from her mind, that in case the Indi- 
ans made the contemplated attack, he might fall a victim to their cruelty 
and barbarity. . 

'I know fire is a 'dreadful thing, and so are the guns which are pointed 
from those hole in the White man's garrison,' replied Hutoka. * While the 
Indian might touching fire to the garrison, what would the guns of the 
white men be doing?' Every night watchmen, armed with guns, are 
placed at those holes, ready to shoot down any Indian who approaches.' 

( Indian go in very dark night when white man no see him,' he replied. 
' Indian know when to go, and when to put the fire.' 

' No, no, father, there's no night so dark, but the white man can see when 
Indian creeps up to put fire to the building,' she answered with much earn- 
estness. And then a bullet from white man's gun through Indian's heart. 
I would not have you attempt such a thing for your life ; rorl feel a strange 
fear at work upon my heart that you would be killed. And then where 
could Hutoka flee to ? She would be left alone to the mercy of the white 
man. He would come to our wigwam and carry me off.' 

'These remarks of Hutoka's made the old Indian feel serious and 
thoughtful. He did not relish the idea of exposing his own life to danger, 
for he had frequently looked beyond his present condition to that in which 
his daughter might bejeft alone in this region exposed to the insults, if 
not the revenge of the white man. Although death had many terrors for 
him, yet he dreaded more to have Hutoka left alone, and liable to be taken 
by the white man and made to live with him, than he did death itself. 

'Maybe young Sebattus protect you from cruelty and insult of white 
man,' he said. 'He is coming here from Cadada in a few days, he mar- 
ry you, ana* take care of you when I'm dead. He loves you, and wouldn't 
you live with him ?' 

Now the wily old Indian knew well enough that Hutoka did not like ' 
young Sebattus, for he had made several attempts to win her heart before 
she left Canada. He was a very handsome young Indian, and one whom 
her father was willing she should marry, but she never for a single mo- 
ment gave him any encouragement even to hope that she would become his 
partner. She was the more willing to accompany her father from Canada, 
because she wished to be freed from the attentions ot young Sebattus. 
She feared he would follow them, but it had been now nearly two months 
since they left Canada, and she had heard nothing from him until that mo- 
ment. Her father had heard from him, but was very careful to conceal 
the fact from Hutoka until now. 

' Sebattus coming here T she repeated anxiously. ' Have you heard from 
him?' 
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' We heard several times, and to-day,' he answered. ' He will be here 
in a few gays. Sebattus smart— kill white man fast — he burn great wig- 
wam down there/ 

It was true what her father said about young Sebattus, for he was a very 
smart young Indian, and hated the white man as bitterly, almost, as Huto- 
ka's father. He loved Hutoka and made every effort within his power to 
gain her affections, but he was just as far from winning her heart as he was 
when he began. She was determined never to marry an Indian, but she 
had hever told her father of this determination. He knew that young Se- 
battus had always been unsuccessful in his attempts, but still he hoped that 
at some future time she might consent to become his wife. 

' He burn big wigwam ?' she repeated, ' he'll be shot if he attempts it. 
There's a gun at every hole in the great wigwam, and two eyes to direct it. 
And how then could he or you escape if such a work should be attempted ?' 

# * We go when they sleep in dark night,' he replied. ' Sebattus sly Indi- 
an he creep up when white man no see him.' 

* White man don't sleep there — all the time upon the watch for the Indi- 
ans,' she replied, still endeavoring to persuade her father to relinquish all 
hope of burning the block house. ' Sebattus may be sly— he may have 
great cunning, but there are some among the white men as sly and cun- 
ning as he is. How do we know but they may be' gathering a force to at- 
tack the Indian's wigwams, and to drive the occupants all back to Canada, 
away from these fine hunting grounds ?' 

The Indian cast his eyes upon the ground thoughtfully, and stood in si- 
lence. He had frequently thought that the white men might be, indeed, 
about to make such a movement, still he was rather inclined to the belief 
that they would not venture upon such an enterprise at present. And this 
made him the more anxious to consummate his plan, and attack their gar- 
rison before their could raise any larger force from other places. 

If he could only be a wituess to the burning of the block house, and 
have the pleasure of scalping a few more men and women, he would be 
content to go back to Canada, and wait for another season, when he hoped 
to renew hostilities against the whites with better prospects of success. 
Hutoka on the other hand was exceedingly anxious to prevail upon her 
father to renounce his hate against the white people, and not to return to 
Canada at all. This desire increased every day of her life/ and for the 
reason which the reader cannot be at a loss to conjecture. 



CHAPTER V. 



( See how she bounds away !' exclaimed Old Bill, as Hutoka left them at 
the outlet of Sabbath-day pond, and hid herself among the trees of the 
wood. ( She's smooth as an otter, and fleet as a deer. I tell you, Jim, she's 
not a full-blooded Indian, by a jug full, not a bit too dark to look well, I hate 
these white-livered women — they don't wear well — like a butterfly's wine 
the tiusel rubs off too soon. By my faith, if I had seen such a gal when I 
was young, I would have married her, if not a drop of any other blood trick- . 
led in her veins but the Indian, but this Springing Fawn is not more than 
half Indian at any rate. You say you have seen her father. How did he 
look ? He must be a noble Indian.' 

Young Parsons was too much wrapped up in his own reflections to make 
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any reply to the old hunter's garulity, but stood on the same spot and in the 
same position, as when Hutoka left him. He was decidedly a love-stricken 
young man, and Old Bill, rough and wanting in sensibility as his exterior 
and manners would seem to indicate, did not at alt wonder that Parsons 
was bound by such a spell, for he was never half so much intoxicated by- 
female beauty, eVen in his younger days, as he was by the charms of this 
half Indian girl. Rough as the old man was, still he had an eye for beau- 
ty, if it was of an extraordinary kind, such as shone out in every movement 
of Hutoka. 

* Spell-bound — done up — drunk with her charms — eh ?' continued the 
old hunter. * Well, I'm not surprised ; for such a sweet flower is not found 
every day in the woods, nor such a bright bird on every tree. Such game 
is rare in these quarters. What would Dorcas Rand say, or how would 
she fee), if she knew you had set eyes on such beauty, she thinks, she's the 
belle of all in the Block House, and faith, she is a fair looker, but she ain't 
a priming to Hutoka. Heavens! how gracefully she pulled that trout out 
of the water, and how like a young deer she bounded up the bank ? Dor- 
cas would have stubbed her toes, and, stumbled, if she had attempted such 
a performance. Come, Jim, wake up from your dreams, and let us cook 
the fish, and have some dinner. We can't live brt beauty alone, however be- 
witching it may be. It really gives me an appetite to see such a witch of a 
creature. Come, stir your stumps, and strike up a fire, while I clean the 
trout.' 

The young angler turned his eyes upon his companion, and said, ' I will 
catch another trout for dinner and save the one she caught.' 

* That's a good one, Jim,' said the old man, laughing. ' Yes — carry the 
trout home — pickle it — salt it— embalm it and make a mummy of it. Well 
— catch another then, and let us have some dinner. Show this to Miss Dor- 
cas, and tell her who caught it, and if she don't make the feathers fly — then 
I'm a Dutchman, that's all.' 

Parsons could not help smiling at his old friend's remarks, notwithstand- 
ing he was so much affected with the beauty of the Indian girl, and telt so 
sorrowful at her sudden departure. But he plucked up courage, threw in 
his hook, and soon caught a trout. The fish were cooked, and a good • 
hearty meal made of them. After they had made their repast, they started 
for home. Parsons carefully wrapped up Hutoka's trout in some broad, 
green leaves, and deposited it in the pocket of his hunting coat, 

* That's right, Jim. Keep it fresh until you can find some salt,' said Old 
Bill, 'it will be a capital thing to remember the Indian Girl by. Do yon 
expect to\set eyes on her again ?' 

( That is more than I know,' said Parsons. * But I hope I shall. Do you 
think it would be safe for me IK) go to the lodge, where she and her father 
lives ?' 

« No,' replied his companion. He would shoot you as quick as he would 
a wolf, or any other white man, especially if he thought you were after his 
daughter. He never would consent to have her live with the white faces. 
He's too much of an Indian for that.' v 

' But you said you did not think she's more than a half breed, and if she's 
not, her mother must have been a white woman ; for her father, or the one 
who held the cow by the horns while she milked her, and whom she calls 
her father, is a regular built Indian, and a noble looking one too. He's tall, 
'straight as an arrow, and has a face which would almost make a white man 
shudder to look at it. I saw him distinctly for the space of Ave minutes, as 
he held the cow in one hand and his gun in the other.' 

' Should have put a ball through him if you had been armed at the time !' 
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rnqiiired the old man. ' If you had, you might have caught Hutoka, and 
brought her home.' 

* Put a ball through him!' repeated Pa/sons. * Yes— in an instant; but 
I'm glad I had no gun with me; for it would be horrid td be the murderer 
of the father of such a woman.' ' 

'Curse the whole race !' said the old hunter. ' Every black devil of 'em 
would shoot us, and take our scalps off as soun as they would skin an ot- 
ter. ' The beauty of Hutoka has really softened your heart and made it ten- 
der as an infant's. You wouldnt shoot an Indian now, at any race, I sup- 
pose/ x 

4 You mistake me much,' replied the young man, '1 hate the Indians 
now as much as ever, but I would not kill Hutoka, and would let her father 
pass rather thati shoot him,^ unless it became necessary to do so to save my 
own life. Wouldnt you ?'* 

'I'd shoot the old rascal, but I must confess, I could'nt hold my gun 
steady enough to kill Hutoka. H#r, bright ey^s make a mark a littlo 'oo 
dazzling. I should rather kiss her than shoot her at any time. Would 'tit, 
you ?' inquired the old hunter, smiling, and smacking his lips as if he were 
actually engaged in the art of sucking honey from her lips. 

<I don't think your taste is a very bad one,' replied Parsons'. * I need not 
answer your question directly; for you know what my answer would be. 
I must see that girl again, but when and where is the, question. Will yon, 
some day, accompany rne in hunting up the camp where she and Iter father 
live ; I think we might find it. She pointed over the hill, and said she liv- 
ed there.' 

*lf we should go there and find the old Indian's camyp, we should be 
obliged to have a fight, for the old rascal would never give up until the 
ground was wet with his heart's blood,' replied Old Bill. * But 1*11 go with 
you and give him a try, if you will venture.' fc 

Young Parsons hesitated, and made no answer. Although he desired, 
above all things on earth, to see the (air Hutoka, yet he was reluctant to run 
the risk of killing her father, for the sake of bringing about the interview ; 
besides, he was fearful that she would forever spurn him from her presence^ 
if he should be instrumental in causing his death. 

'You hesitate,' continued the woodsman. 'Well, no wonder; for my 
opinion is, she would run wild in the woods before she would let a man 
kiss her who had in any way injured her father. By the cut of her jib, and 
the wink of her eye, I think she would never forgive him who might mur- 
der her father. She n}aj v love you, and no doubt she does, but be cautious, 
young man, how you "trifle with the feelings which move a daughter's heart., 
Bad, cruel and blood thirsty as the Indians are towards us, they love their 
relations quite as much as we do. No doubt she loves you, but she loves 
her father more.' 

' You have expressed the same thoughts that were running in my own 
mind,' said the young man. ' I was just thinking that if 1 had been armed 
and killed her father, she would never have forgiven me the deed. 1 dare 
not go to their lodge, but must trust to good fortune to bring us together 
once more. Why did'nt I appoint a time and place for a meeting?' 

' Why did'nt you ?' said his companion. * A pretty good reason for that. 
You could'nt think of any thing when she stood beside you, with her bright 
eyes sparkling like two diamonds, and her long, glossy hair, streaming over 
her neck and shoulders like two great skeins of biack silk. You seemed to 
me, at the time, to be pretty well used up. Positively, I think I heard your 
heart beat. Now, Jim, did'nt you know that palpitation of the heart is a 
dangerous disease? I have heard of folks who have died with it.' 

3 
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The old hunter was a little too much disposed to joking, to suit the fee! % 
ings of Parsons, for when a mans tender sensibilities are excited, whether 
bv love, music or any other cause, he always has a shade of seriousness 
about him, if not a touch of melancholy. It was so with our young man 
at this time. Love has made such an impression upon him, and there was 
something so peculiarly romantic in meeting the lovely Hutoka in such a 
place, a-d at such u time, that ho was very far from relishing a joke of any 
kind, and especially, since it was doubtful if he should ever have the plea- 
sure of seeing this beautiful wild flower again. The truth is, Parsons felt 
quite sober and serious. That he was decidedly in love, there can I e no 
doubt, and in faoc he had no doubt of the fact himself, and for the first time 
in his life, too. 

' You're silent, Jim,' continued the old man. ' I should think your tongue 
would run like a wind mill, when tbe fair Indian Girl is the subject of con- 
versation. Faith, if I were as young as you are, 1 should talk and laugh 
all the time during the day, ami dream during the night. 9 

* You don't come far from it now,' said Parsons, forcing a smile dpon bis 
countenance, and looking very impatient. 

* Hush !' said the old hunter, I had the glimpse of som e wild creature. 
Ah ! 1 see .her. 'Tis a wild cat. Let us on after her, I should like to try 
my old piece once before we get home,' and both started off into a full 
run, in pursuit of the game. They had not gone more than fifty rods be- 
fore they saw her, just as she jumped upon the trunk of a large pine 
tvee. 

' There she goes up that pine,' said old Bill. * How she makes the bark 
fly. If she goes clear to the top our shot wont reach her, for the tree is 
more than a hundred and fifty feet high, but we'll try her, and if shot don't 
bring her down, I'll give a blue pill.' 

The wild cat climbed to the topmost branches of the tree, and then cud- 
dled herself among the green boughs so closely that they could but just 
see her. 

* I can see her I believe,' said Parsons, preparing his gun to fire. 

'So do I,' replied the old man. * She's got into a fine nest there, but we 
can make her smart, if we can't bring her down with shot, bee her peep 
out from among the branches with her two great eyes. You fire Jim, 
and 1 will keep my gun ready, for you may only wound her, and then she 
may come, down and give us a scratching. She's a large one, and would 
matte our feathers fly if she could get her paws upon us. Blaze away di- 
rectly at her head, and if you disturb her repose, I will take her as she 
descends the tree, for she won't stay thereafter you fire, if she has strength 
enough to come down.' 

Parsons now raised his gun and fired.' The creature was wounded, but 
not mortally, and as the old hunter conjectured, she began to nestle in the 
tree-top, and soon to make the best of her way down. 

1 She's coming,' exclaimed the old man. * I'll fix her. Be ready to give 
her fight if I miss her.' The cat descended the tree, and when she was 
within twenty feet of the ground, old Bill put the contents into her back, 
and she fell dead at the roots of the tree. 

4 She's a strapper,' said the old hunter, taWing her by the tail and holding 
her up. ' Shea big enough to carry off a sheep, but her days are num- 
bered.' 

They took off her skin and went on their way to the garrison. Soon 
they arrived there without meeting any more adventures. The fat and 
buxom Miss Dorcas Rand was standing at the door of the block house 
when they came up. The old hunter came smiling along, and when he 
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was near enough, he threw the skin of the wild oat opon the head of the 
young lady. She suddenly started back, and, polling the skin from her 
head, threw it back upon the old man. 

' Whew,' he exclaimed. * Too warm weather to wear fur I suppose, but 
never mind, Til make you a present of this skin to make a muff for next 
winter.' , • * 

*1 thank you old Bill, for your great kindness and generosity, but I don't 
wear cat skin muffs,' she replied. ( You had better make a jacket of it to 
keep yourself warm the coming winter. It will become you much better 
than it will me, for your hair is quite gray now, and the cat's fur will cor- 
respond very well with it.' 

* I expect to have a wife to keep me warm next winter, and shan't need 
it,' replied old Bill laughing quite heartily. 

' A wife,' repeated Miss Rand with apparent contempt ' You will have 
to kill an Indian first and make a widow of his squaw, and tnt.n perhaps 
you might induce her to have you, for I am sure no white woman would 
ever think of marrying such an o|d creature as you are.' 

Miss Rand was apparently much pleased with her own wit, for a smile 
played over her fat rosy cheeks, and a beautiful dimple. appeared in her 
chin. She looked first on the old hunter, and then upon the young angler 
to see the effect of her joke. Old Bill was full of smiles, and appeared to 
be well pleased with her wit, but Parsons was evidently too much taken up 
with his own thoughts about the fair Hutoka to be moved by any thing 
around him. Miss Rand noticed that he was unuasually sober, and was 
curious to know the cause. She would have been much better pleased if 
she' could have seen him laugh heartily at her wit. 

' Why James. You seem to be quite sober !' she said, 'What has hap- 
pened ? Are you fatigued with your day's hunting ? Or are you un- 
well ?' • 

' Yes — he's really unwell,' said old Bill. He has a very bad disease.' 

' What disease, pray ?' she anxiously enquired, and looking into the young 
man's face to see if she could discover any symptoms of disease there. 

'Palpitation of the heart,' replied the old hunter, smiling. 

' I believe you will never give up your joking but with your breath,' 
said Parsons walking into the garrison, and leaving them to talk over the 
matter between them. • 

.' Palpitation of t|ie heart!' repeated Miss Rand, looking sternly and al- 
most angrily into the old man's face. What mean you by such non- 
sense. 

' Nonsense !' echoed the old man. ' What do 1 mean ? 1 mean just what 
1 say. Yes, Miss Rand. Palpitation of the heart, real bona fide palpita- 
tion, T know it, for I heard it myself, and saw bis bosom heave inter the 
bargain. Young men as well as young women too will have this disease 
sometimes in spite of their best resolutions to prevent it There are a 
good many causes for it in the young — sparkling black eyes, red pouting 
lips, rosy cheeks, and silky dark hair — these will make a young man's 
heart sometimes jump into his throat in spite of all he can do. Ah! the 
young dog is done for.' . 

* What do you mean ? Why don't you explain yourself?* she asked most 
impatiently. 

' How can I explain myself better than I have,' he replied, evincing a 
manner most impassible and provoking. * I tell you Dorcas, he has seen in 
the woods a beautiful bird. Yes — and a wild flower whicn he gazed upon? 
in an extacy of delight. Ah ! he's used up — his heart is gone— the beautiful 
bird has got it and flown away with it to her nest in the forest You may 
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now go down to yonder brook and hang up your barp upon the willows 
there, for Parsons will never love a woman unless she's some Indian blood 
'running in her veins.' 

* You talk like an old fool !' exclaimed Miss Rand. * Because you never 
oouhifinda white woman that would have you, you think other people 
must marry squaws.' • ' 

' Well, have your own way, Miss Dorcas,' he said smiling most provok- 
ingly. 'You'll find out one of these days that I'm not quite so much of 
a tool as you may take me to be. To be plain and frank with you, Jim 
has this day seen a half Indian girl who has' shot his heart through and 
through. These are more holes in it, than in this cat skin.' 

' A* half Indian girl !* she echoed most impatieutly. * Worse and 
worse.' t " 

' You'll find it worse and worse, I'm thinking,' he replied. 'If you could 
have seen how gracefully she pulled a trout Trom the outlet of Sabbath- 
day pond, you would have envied her beauty so much that you might have 
been tempted to jump into the stream. %nd drown yourself. She's the 
moat beautiful, bewitching, intoxicating creature I ever saw.' 

'intoxicating !'. she repeated angrily. 'I should think you were intox- 
icated/ for you, talk more like a drunken man than a sober* one. Where 
did you get you* liquor ?' 

4 1 have drank nothing to-day but the pure water that runs in the brook, 9 
he repliec* ' It is true when I saw that Indian girl run across the stream 
on a fallen tree, and leap up the bank, 1 was almost giddy headed myself? 
and I'm quite sure Jim was, for he was so overcome at the sight of such 
beauty and grace that he was absolutely speechless for some minutes. Let 
mejteUyou more particularly. Now don't be impatient to hear my story. 
He was fishing tor trout, and just as a large one fastened himself upon 
the hook, this beautiful girl made her appearance. He felt the trput bite, 
but at that moment seeing her, he forgot the trout and let him run away 
with the book. She came bounding along like a young deer — took the rod 
from his hand and jerked out the fish most admirably. 'She threw him 
up high and dry upon the bank, and he fell down close to me. Instantly 
she ran up, took the trout from the hook, and carried him back to Jim. He 
topk it, and as he did so, his hand touched hers, and that moment palpita- 
tatioa of the heart seized him.' 

The young lady did'nt know what to make of this story. The old hun- 
ter never had the reputation of lying, and she knew it. The circumstan- 
ces of the story too were sp minutely detailed without stammering or 
hesitating that she was half inclined to believe it was true. The old man's 
keen eye noticed that she was in a kind of quandary, and he was deter- 
mined' to take advantage of it, and torment her her all in his power. Good 
aatured and fond of joking as he was, still he did not like to be called a 
. |bol80splumply and plainly as she had done it— therefore he was disposed 
tp pay her for it, and not remain in her debt. 

* Believe me Or not, just as you please, Miss Rand,' he continued. 'It is 
at) the same to me. I've told you nothing but the simple truth, and besides 
all this, let me just whisper into your ear that Jim thinks you're a little too 
fct for his use.' 

Now this was hitting the young lady in a very tender spot, and the old 
Btmter knew it; for she was always trying to compress her system into a 
smaller compass. During the last two or three years she had gained as- 
tonishingly, so much so that it was a frequent remark among the inmates 
of the garrison, that she would soon be as big as her mother, who was a 
vary large, fat woman. And she was afraid of this consumation herself. 
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To prevent it she had not, for several months, eaten so much as. tor appi- 
tite craved, and the old hunter knew this part. She was not as yet very * 
large, perhaps not more so than many persons might fancy, still she desired 
no more rotundity of person, and exercised all her wits and practiced much 
self-denial to put a veto on the accumulation of any more flesh. * 

* You talk more like a fool than ever,' she crustily replied. * I; want to 
hear no more. James Parsons has more sense in his little finger 'than you 
have in your whole body.' ..'.,.- 

' Oh / Dorcas, that's tjhe very trouble,' he replied smiling at her irritation. 
He's got too much sense to make a wife of you. Why, Miss Rand, it is 
generally thought you will out weigh your mother in less than four years, 
if you continue to gain as fast as you have for the last six month*. It would 
take a pair of stout oxen to haul you about, and I'm sure Jimwiljf never be 
willing to incur that expense.' » , ' 

Miss Dorcas Rand was now decidedly out of humor, angry, and mad. 
She walked back and forth in front of the door in great agitation^ occasion- 
ally casting a glance at the old hunter, as if she would scorch and wither 
him to death if she bad the power. He was pleased to see her in such a 
storm, and smiled upon her as she passed him in her promenading. Thi# 
only added to her vexation. At least she could contain herself no longer, 
and coming up to him suddenly, she gave him a box on the ear which 
made his ear ring again. But this did not move him to anger at all ; for 
he only laughed the louder for it. .■•.*• 

' Now don't be in a passion, Miss Dorcas, for it spoils that fat, plump 
face of yours, and screws it up into all sorts of shapes,' he continued. *ljf 
you don't believe what I've told you about the trout the beautiful Indian 
girl caught, go and ask Jim. He will tell you the truth, for he's got the 
fish now, and would not let it be eaten for dinner, but caught another one 
to supply its place. He's going to embalm and keep it as a token to re- 
member the fair angler by.' 

Til go and ask him this minute, and bring you out* in queer lies. You're 
bold enough within the last rive minutes to carry a sawmill,' she replied, 
hurrying away to find Parsons. She found him in the back part of the 
garrison, cleaning the identical trout r and preparing it for preservation. 
The sight of the fish made her start back in astonishment* but she soon re- 
covered from the shock and hurriedly said, * O, James, old Bill has been 
tell i rii? me a thousand lies. I didn't think he would lie so fast.' 

' Why, what has he been saying ?' he inquired', being suspicious that the 
old man had been talking to her about Hutoka, 

' He said that an Indian girl caught a trout and gave it to you and that 
you were going to embalm and preserve it as a keepsake,' she replied, 
'Now there isn't a word of truth in it, is there James?' 

' It is true, Dorcas, that an Indian girl caught this trout I'm dressing, and 
gave it to me, but I don't know how to embalm it,' he replied. * I heard 
Deacon Stevens say the other day that the art of embalming was lost to the 
world. The Egyptians were the only people who knew how to embalm,, 
and the art was lost, and never handed down to other generations,' 

' I knew he lied about your embalming a trout and making. a, mummy of 
it to remember an ugly Indian by,' she said. 

The words * ugly Indian' did not act very well on the youpg man's 
stomach just at that moment, when ho had been thinking so seriously about 
the beautiful Hutoka, whose image had been stamped upon his heart so re- 
cently. 

* Old Bill only meant that I was going to preserve the trout with some 
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salt,' he replied. ( He certainly toW yon the truth when he said an Indian 
girl caught it.' 

* Well, an Indian woman might have caught it, hut was she handeome?' 
she said. ' O, old Bill said she was the handsomest girl he ever saw in his 
life.' 

'I must confess she was handsome,' he replied. 

' Handsome !' she repeated, while her lip curled in scorn, and her eyes 
flashed fire. ' Who ever saw an Indian woman handsome? I never could 
bear the sight of a squaw in my life, they are so dirty looking!' 
* 'Some of the overgrown, fat ones do look rather dirty, it is true, but this 
one we saw to-day was straight as an arrow, and just big enough to look 
beautiful.' 

* Fat ones /' she repeated over to berselC * Does he think I'm too fat to 
look well, as old Bill intimated ? But I'll not let him know that I care any 
thing about hid remarks in relation to fat or lean Indians.' 

'The old hunter tried to make* me believe that you had actually fallen in 
love with an Indian, but he might talk until doomsday, and he couldn't 
tnake me believe it Why, James. I'd make him take it all back or I'd 
never go another step in the world with him — the old slanderer. If the 
people believed him, you would become the laughing-stock of the whole 
garrison, but nobody does believe him. Vm sure I don't' 
™ ' Would you believe it, if I should tell you 1 saw an Indian girl to-day 
I'm in love wfth ?' he inquired. 

* You've never said it yet, and you never will say it,* she answered in a 
voice whose tones indicated that she was afraid he would say it. 

He began to make a reply, but before he could get a word from his lip* 
she interrupted him and continued, 'Now, James, don't say you have fal- 
len in love with an Indian woman ; for every body would think you were 
joking. No, no, James Parsons would be the last person to love an Indian. 
It .can never be in this world unless you become crazy.' 

' Come, Dorcas, give me my turn,' he said. 'Your tongue runs on so 
fast that I can't get a word in edgewise. Hear me and then judge for your- 
self, but first let me as^ you again if you? will believe me ?' 

' You know I never had any reason to doubt your word, James,' she re- 
plied. 

' But you'll never say you love an Indian either a man or woman.' 

' I -do say that I saw an Indian girl to-day, more beautiful than any white 
woman I ever saw in my life,' he said. 

She suddenly 'started back as if one of the pins in her dress had become 
loose and stuck into her back, but she made no reply. Parsons noticed 
that start, for he wished now, as he always <had wished, to make her know 
and fee] that he never could consent to become her husband. He told her 
before, many times, as plainly as common decency would admit, that she 
must not indulge any hope, but she was determined to take the citadel of 
his heart by storm, if she could not gain the victory by milder means. She 
now left him, with tears in her eyes, convinced that the old hunter was 
not.a very great liar after all. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

It was a bright and beautiful day, when near its close, Hutoka stood upon 
a large rock on the shore of Middle Range Pond, within a few rods of the 
lodge, tempting the trout. It was a spot she had occupied many a time ' 
and oft for the purpose of angling ; for she was very fond of mien kind of 
sport; besides, it was a necessary occupation to supply food. Her father lay 
near her upon a fallen tree, watching her motions, as she played the hook 
about in the water, endeavoring to tempt the cautious trout. He was rest- 
ing his chin upon his hands, and gazing very intently upon the movements of 
the hue, every moment expecting to see it hurried through the water by a 
goo I sized fish. He loved to sit and see his daughter display her skill in an- 
gling; for she was even mor%successf»il in the sport than he was. 

' Sehattus good to make trout bite,' he said. ' Me see him kill good ma- 
ny. He shoot well too.' He thought these qualities,, in the young Indian 
would induce Hutoka to think more favorably of him, as she was quite fond 
of the chase and of angling herself. No opportunity was suffered to pasts 
unimproved, when he thought he could make a favorable impression upon 
her in regard to Sebattus, whose arrival from Canada be was every duy ex- 
pecting. . 

* I can make the trout bite as well as he can,* replied Hutoka. * Trout 
have their own way, and take the bait just when the notion happens to take 
them, without regard to the one who may hold the rod. 1 have seen Sehat- 
tus wait a long time before he felt a bite. I haven't been fishing long, and 
I've caught one good one. I don't believe he could have done any better, 
if he bad been here.' , ' 

4 Me wish he would catch you when he comes,' said the old Indian, while 
a smile passed over his weather beaten countenance. 

* He never can,' she replied. ' You know, father, I never loved him, and 
why will you keep talking to me about him ? 4 should rather marry a white 
man than him ; lor I never can love him.' 

4 White man i' he repeated. 4 No, no, Hutoka, you never have white 
man while I live to kill him.' 

4 Hush ! I felt a heavy bite,' she said, raising her rod. 4 There ! he has 
let go, but he will take it again, after I put some more bait upon the hook. 
See ! he has taken all the bait !' 

Having baited the hook again, she threw into the water, and in a moment . 
the same trout seized it and ran with the line. 

'NowI'll have him,' she said. He's a large one. How he bends the 
rod. » I never felt one so large. You must assist me. Stand hv the edge of 
the water, and help me bring him ashore. It won't do to swing him, for he 
is so heavy be will break away.' 

Her father sprang from the tree on which he was sitting, and hurried 
down to the water. She continued to pull him gradually to tile shore with 
a light line. The trout struggled as for his life, and once broke water, show- 
ing his bright sides in the rays of the declining sun. 

4 O, he's a beauty !' exclaimed the fair angler. 4 We must'nt lose him.' \ 
And sue continued to haul him towards the shore, where* her father stood 
ready to seize him. After getting him within a few feet of the shore, the 
old Indian seized the line, and soon the trout was wiggling upon dry land. 

4 1 knew he was a great one,' she said, stooping down and smoothing his 
bright side. « He will weigh a dozen pounds. I never caught one so large 
before. Think Sebattus could beat that ?' 
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' Me guess not; but Sebattus catch 'em very large. 9 he replied, lifting the 
fish up by his gills, and gazing upon him with much delight, 'lie be a 
great fish, arid may be, Sebattus come and help eat him.' 

4 If Sebattus come he must catch his own fish,' she replied. ' He is so 
Jfr very skilful, he surely can have fish enough without taking mine.' 

' Jadiun always kind to oue another, and give trout and every thing,' he 
said. 

4 Hark !' said Hutoka. ( I hear bushes crack. Something coining.' 

' May be white man !' he said, running back where he left his pun, and 
seizing it to be in readiness for whatever might happen. * Which way hear 
'em bushes?' 

' Up the stream I thought,' she replied in a whisper. ' But I hear noth- 
ing now.' 

* Come, stand behind me, and look sharp,' he said. * White man shoot 
me before he hit you.' 

He placed himself before, to guard her from harm, and cocked his gun. 

* Now me ready for white man or wolf,' he whispered, eyeing the bush- 
es in eveiy direction to discover the cau.se of this alarm, but no object met 
his keen eye, no sound fell on his quick ear. All was slid, except the gtn- 
tle breeze from the west, and the music or the birds as they were offering 
up to Heaven their evening orisons. They remained in this listening atti- 
tude some minutes, but no cracking of bushes was heard. 

* ] might have been mistaken, 1 said Hutoka, in a low tremulous voice. 
1 It might have been the wind, or the squirrels among the leaves in search 
of their supper.' 

* The old Indian paid no attention to her last remark, but fastened his eyes 
steadily on the trunk of a pine tree, about sixty yards distant, a* if he fear- 
ed some one was concealed behind it. Notic/ing his anxious and fixed gaze, 
she trembled, and looked towards the tree also. Her first thought was that 
young Parsons might have come, although she was reluctant to believe, 
that he would be so imprudent as to place himself within the reach of her' 
father s j»un. f 

* Do you see-any body ?' she anxiously inquired.. 

Her father made no answer, but partially raised his gun as if he were 
about to fire. The thought that Parsons might be there Kill made her ner- 
vous, and she whispered, * Don't fire yet, father. Be sure it is an enemy 
before yon ^commence the work of death.' 

• He motioned her with his hand to keep silence, but remained silent with 
his eyes' still fixed on the tree, and his gun partly mined to his shoulder. 
It was evident to Hutoka by his movements, that he had made some discov- 
ery, but what it was she could not divine, for she strained her eyes towards 
the tree, but could see nothing. She trembled in every muscle, every mo- 
ment expecting to hear the reporjt of her father's gun echoing through 
woods and over the waters. A few moments, and she might behold the 
bleeding body of him whom she had seen but to love. More anxious mo- 
ments she never experienced in her life. Her father still stood in (he same 
position, not a muscle of his frame in motion, and breathing softly as an in- 
fant, as if he feared his very breath might be heard above the winds, and 
point him out to the white man. 

The old Indian was not mistaken, when he thought he had a glimpse of 
some one hurrying "behind the tree. There was a person there who had 
discovered Hutoka and her father, before, the latter saw him. He slipped 
behind the tree, not for the purpose of effecting any hostile movement, but 
to gaze upon the fair H Uoka whom he had not seen for some time, but af- 
ter be ensconced himself behind the tree, he saw by the movements of the 
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old Indian, that he was discovered 4 , and that it would not he safe for him to 
show himself before he was known, lest he might feel the contents of the 
old Indian's gun. 

Young Sebattus ffor it wns he) was in a had predicament, and knew not 
how to get out of it; He knew the skill ot Hutoka's father in the use of 
the gun, and therefore he ktiew it would not he safe for him to expose any 
part of his person ; for that moment he feared he would fire, and if he did, 
he would he quite sure to be wounded. Thus they stood for some itine. 

* Did you see any one?' again whispered Hutoka, as she stood trembling 
behind the stalwart form of her father. 

* Me seesome body go behind tree,' he replied in a whisper, stijl keeping 
his eyes fixed in the same direction, and holding his gun in readiness to 
blaze away the moment he could discover enough of the person to put a 
bulletin. 

Hutoka was still more and more a^rmed, lest the person behind the tree 
might be her lover. She even thought she would pull her father's arm at 
the moment of his firing, if he did, and thereby change the direction of the 
bullet. A thousand thoughts r n through her mind, and a thousand emo- 
tions pressed her heart. She did not know what to do. At one moment 
she had a mind to run towards the tree herself, to see who was concealed 
behind it, and at the next she did'nt know but she might he shot, if she 
did make any such movement. Young Sebattus was in as much trouble as 
she was, for he knew not which way to turn. He blamed himself for not 
coming boldly in the first instance, and then he would not have been plac- 
ed in this (ftlemma. All three were placed in rather a peculiar situation, 
and it might he a difficult matter to say which felt the worst. At last the 
trembling Sebattus thought he would try and make himself known without 
exposing any part of his person to be shot at by the keen eyed old Indian. 
He had remained in his present position until his patience was almost ex- 
hausted. It is true he was safe ; for the tree was large enough to conceal 
him entirely from the view of Hutoka's father, and to guard him against 
the contents of his gun. At first he thought he would take his blanket and 
hold it out by the tree as a token of friendship, hoping it might be recog- 
nized, for it was the same one he wore when he last saw Hutoka and her 
father. But this project did not fully satisfy the young Indian, for he was 
doubtful whether the blanket would be known or not. It then occurred to 
him that he would sing a song which Hutoka had heard him sing in Cana- 
da. This idea seemed to please him better, and, believing it. could do no 
harm, if it did 110 good, he commenced singing in a loud voice, the wild 
tones of which reverberated* through the woods and along the shores ot the 
lake. 

' Hark !' whispered Hutoka, ' 1 hear some one singing.' 

Both listened while young Sebattes tuned up the best music he knew, 
and strained his voice to its highest key. Two crows that had gone to 
roost in the top of a tree not far from the place where the wild minstrel 
stood, became alarmed at such unusual sounds, flew from their resting 
place, and went round in circles over his head, joining their music with 
his. *• 

( Yes, 1 do hear some one sing, and well do I remember the voice,' she 
continued. I 

* Whose voice is it T anxiously enquired her father. 

* Listen and you will recollect the music,' she replied. 'It is not very 
pleasant to me, I am much better pleased with the singing of the birds, 
and even the music of those crows he has disturbed on their roost falls 
more gratefully upon my ears than any thing he can sing. There ! don't 
y*u hear his voice ? You must remember it.' 
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'Me think he sound like Sebattus,' he replied. 'Me hope it is. 9 
4 It is Sebattus,' she replied. ( I know his voice quite too well.' 
The old Indian was rejoiced that the voice sounded like that of Sebattus, 
still he was not positively sure. He ventured hdwever, to speak out the 
name of Sebattus, still keeping his gun cbcked, and partially raised to his 
shoulder. The young Indian heard his name called and he ventured out 
from behind the tree, when he was immediately recognized by Hutokaaod 
her father, the latter of whom ran to meet his young friend, and a happy 
meeting -it was. Hutoka's and the young Indian's father were once strong 
friends, and had traveled the woods together for many years. This circum- 
stance endeared Sebattus to. the old Indian, and made him love him next 
to his own daughter. 

After Sebattus had embraced her father, he ran to Hutoka, who was 
stooping down and examining the trout she had caught but a short time 
before. She greeted him after the Itfdian fashion, but did not receive him 
with open arms. He was overjoyed to see her, and thought she had grown 
handsomer than she was when the left Canada. 

' Me glad to see Hutoka once more,' said Sebattus. ( Mb think she look 
more handsome.' 

' I'm about the same,' she replied. ' Peihaps grown a little more fleshj 
than I was early in the spring.' 

' Cheeks more full me think, and eyes brighter,' he said smiling and 
gazing into her beautiful oountenance with much delight Me wanted 
see Hutoka very much. ' A great while since me see her. flfce help yoi 
father kill white men. Me fight for Hutoka. White men shall not hi 
her' 

Hutoka received all his compliments with a coldness and indifferent 
which would have chilled the heart of a less ardent lover than youn 
Sebattus, but he was so much overjoyed at meeting her again that he wi 
willing to undergo almost anything for the sake of being with her afl 
gazing into the depths of her dark eyes. The old Indian was happy ii 
seeing them to gether, and flattered himself that Sebattus would yet pa 
form some noble action which would change her feelings, and induce be 
to have him. but he knew not the secret of her'heart, if he had, he woul 
have immediately given up his plan of surprising the block house an 
taken her back to Canada.' 

* Me glad you come,' said the old Indian. ' Now we'll kill good roa! 
white men, burn his great wigwam down there, and carry good raai 
scalps to Canada.' 

4 Ah ! me he[p you kill white men, and burn wigwam too,' said Sebatn 
believing that such declarations would please Hutoka, but in this tl 
young warrior was sadly mistaken. 

4 But remember the white men can burn aud kill us,' said Hutoi 
They have guns and fire as well as Indians. You and father too may ft 
this true by sad experience.' 

' Indians have no great wigwams here white men can burn,' replk 
Sebattus. 'They are great way off, and white men no travel throuj 
woods to find 'em.' 

Sebattus had heard before he left Canada, of the Block House, ai 
that it was the intention of the Indians to burn it, and murder all the i 
mates. When this was done they believed that they should have f< 
control of all the hunting grounds in a large portion of that section of I 
country. The matter had been talked over by the Indians from the si 
shore to Canada, but as yet they had never been able to agree upoo i 
definite plan of attack, or upon the time it should be made, liutok 
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father was the master spirit of tbe contemplated enterprise. At that time 
it was a difficult matter to collect a very large Indian force, for they were 
scattered over a great extent of territory, and to cowardly to face the white 
men in any thine like an open engagement. All of them would have 
been glad to see the Block House on fire, but few had the courage to touch 
fire to it themselves. 

Hutoka's father and young Sebattus had more courage- for an enterprise 
of this kind than fell to the lot of the most of their red brothers. The 
former had been laboring ever since early in the spring to excite the In- 
dians, and bring them up to their work. Some had promised, and others 
threw cold water on the project, but the old blood-thirsty warrior was not 
to be driven from his plans so easily. He still cherished the hope of burn- 
ing the garrison, and now that Sebattus had come he was much more en- 
couraged than ever. He knew Sfe battus was a daie-devil sort of an Indian 
and would go at all lengths to wreak his vengeance upon the white men, 
for in addition to his natural hostility towards them, his father had been 
shot by a white man and robbed of all his fur. Although this was done 
when he was quite young, yet he never forgot the circumstance, and his 
hate seemed to increase with his years. He had come all the way from 
Canada on purpose to join with Hutoka's father in this contemplated en- 
terprise, and he was now ready for the work. He believed too that if they 
succeeded in destroying the garrison that Hutoka would finally yield and 
Income his^wife. AH these considerations operated upon his mind, and 
made him long for the day to come,or rather the night, when he might 
carry the torch and set the fire with his own hand. 

Hutoka was by no means an idle spectator of all that was going on 
among the Indians. Partially congealing her own feelings towards Sebat- 
tus, and the contemplated attack, she learnt from him all that was on foot 
among them. He did not hesitate to tell her every movement that was 
made, and how he and her father succeeded in drumming up forces. She 
trembled for the fate of young Parsons, when she saw in imagination the 
garrison on fire, and its inmates rushing from the flames into the arms of 
their savage foes to be murdered and scalped. But she still hoped a suffi- 
cient force could not be raised to carry the work forward. She was of the 
opinion that they might go so far as to set fire to the garrison, but they 
would not gather in sufficient numbers to capture the inhabitants, even 
should they succeed in firing the building. She was determined to inform 
her lover of all the movements of the Indians if she could only meet 
him. * ' ' 

Now nearly two weeks had elapsed since her interview with the old 
hunter and Parsons. During this time young Parsons had been thrice at 
the place in hopes of meeting her, but without success. She had also 
been once there, but unfortunately it was not on either of the days when 
he visited the ' outlet.' Twice he had been there before she went, bnt 
the third time was the next day after her visit. He knew she had been- 
there, for she left a piece of birch bark near the place where she caught 
the trout on which she had Sketched the form ef a fish with charcoal. 
This precious relic he seized and tlmrat it into his bosom, as a token of 
the continuance of her affection, and as evidence that she would be there 
again. Sebattus and Hutoka's father were constantly together concocting 
their plans, and every day almost they were visaing other Indians \n the 
viciuity. • 

One morning, a few days after Hutoka visited the outlet, for tbe purpose 
of meeting ber lover, Sebattis and her father started on a visit to their 
bretheren to be gone all day, or the principal part of it. They had now 
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determined to make an attempt to fire the Block House, although the 
numbers were less than they wished to engage in such a perilous enter- 
prise. After they had gone, Hutoka prepared herself and hurried away to 
that lovely stream endeared to her by a thousand reccollections. As she 
passed along through the woods she «ould not but contrast her own feelings 
towards the white men with those of her father. Having hurried her steps 
she became some what fatigued when she reached the hill which overlooked 
the pond to the outlet of which she was bound • in the hope of meeting her 
lover, and sat down on the southern side of a large rock. 

' Oh, how beautiful that pond looks with the beams of the morning sun 
playing upon the smooth surface! I love these scenes. How happy I 
could be with that young man in a humble lodge upon the shores of that 
romantic lake! But I must never leave my father. The love I bear him 
is the master emotion of my soul v He lias protected me, and how could I 
leave him? He's now 0I4 and soon he will be unable to roam the forest 
I love so. well. And who then but me could minister to his wants ? No, 
no, I must not leave him, and yet how much I love the young hunter! Oh 
that some power would change his feelings of hate and revenge towards 
the white men, and then I might remain among these lovely scenes and 
live with him whom I so dearly love! But alas! no power but the Great . 
Spirit can turn his hate into love. He would rather see me drown in yon- 
der lake than witness my marriage with a white man. And yet he loves 
me and would peril his own life to save mine. He is my father and 1 
must obey him. I have hoped he wpuld change in feelings, but every day 
convinces me that revenge will never die in his heart so long as the blood 
courses through it. When he dies, then, and not till then, will he cease 
to hate the white men. j will go and may Heaven grant me an interview 
with the young hunter. I must warn him of the dangers which threaten 
the white men.' 

She now rose from her seat and hurried down the hill to the place where 
she hoped to meet her lover. When she arrived there, all was still and 
quiet except the gentle murmuring of the water as it came from the lake 
and rippled along over its pebbly bed. Seating herself upon the bank of 
the stream she watched the trout as they darted to the surface of the wa- 
ter to catch a fly or grasshopper that by chance lighted there. After she 
hqtl sat there a short time watching the fish and listening to every sound, 
she heard human voices. 

4 There ! he's coming and the old hunter with him,' she said to herself. 
' I'm glad he does not venture alone, for the Indians would kill him should 
they, happen to meet him.' 

' Ah ! there she sits,' said old Bill. ' 1 had a kind of impression that we 
should find her to-day the weather is so fine.' 

* I s,ee her and she sits in the same place you did when she threw out the 
trout awhile ago,' said Parsons. - 

Boon they reached the place where she was. She rose gracefully from 
her seat on the bank and greeted them with smiles. Parsons was to much 
overcome with his own frelngs to say anything when he first came up, but 
the old hunter was as social as ever. 

* Ah ! sweet one, we have found thee at last,' said the old man, taking her 
by the hand and shaking it most cordially. ' Thrice have we been here, but 
found you not. My young companion here would like to cage such a bird 
as you are. Do you feel willing to go to the white man's lodge ?' 

* And leave my father in his old age ?' she replied. 

* He can go too,' said Parsons. ' Our lodge is large enough for all of 
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* Ah ! large as it is fire can burn it to the ground,' she said. 

* But who will set the "fire ?' inquired old Bill, feeling some anxiety to find 
o'lt it* the Indians contemplated any attack, for there had been some sus- 
picions among the inmates of the garrison that such might be the case. 

' The Indians !' she replied in a voice of warning. 

* Will they dare to come within reach of our guns ?' asked Parsons. 

'In the darkness of the night they will creep up and fire the garrison, 
unless you keep lights burning about it so that they cannot conceal them- 
* selves,' she replied. 

* Do the rascals expect to find us napping ? Tell them a weasel never 
sleeps, and that they will find many weasels at the old block house,' said 
the old hunter. 

'Have you heard of any plans among the Indians Hutoka?' inquired 
Parsons. 

* Yes. My father is away from his lodge to-day for the express purpose 
of trying to raise a force to burn y%ur wigwam over your heads, and then 
murder and scalp all its inhabitants,' she replied. ' I came to give you 
timely warning that you may be prepared to meet them when they corne. 
You'll not see them in open day, but under the cover of darkness will they 
come.' 

We'll double our watch,' said old Bill. ' Let me see one creeping up to 
set fire to our building, and Til make a hole in him the light will shine 
through.' 

4 Why do you wish to go back ?' inquired Parsons. Come go with me 
and you shall be happy. White folks treat you kindly.' 

* Why do I wish to go back,' she* repeated, while she gazed upon him 
reprovingly. 'Have i not a father? A poor companion indeed should I 
make for you or any other white man, if I had a heart to leave my father. 
J love you, but remember that love does not destroy the affection I have 
for my father. I first loved him, and as his daughter, 1 shall love him to 
the end.' 

'- But your father is wicked* and has murdered the white men,' said the 
old hunter. 

4 True, but he is my father, and the Great Spirit has taught me to love 
h if n as such, lie has indeed his faults and his sins. And who has not? 
Perfection is not the lot of humanity. If daughters did not love only pa- 
rents who are without sin, how few loving daughters there would be in the 
world ! My father bates the white man, and would murder him at any 
time. This is his besetting sin. He knows not — he feels not the enormity 
of such crimes. So long has he cherished these enormties that he knows 
not how wicked they are, He •feels justified before the Great Spirit in 
murdering the white men, for he believes he is a thief and a robber. But 
no more of this now. I -came to warn you of approaching danger. Be 
watchful — be careful by night and by day, or the wily Indians will set it in 
a blaze. They are fully bent, on the work, and nothing but vigilance can 
save your garrison from the flames. I knew their plans. The time is not 
yet agreed upon, but will be soon. Mark well what J say. What the re- 

I suit may be Heaven only knows. I have done my duty. We may meet 
again. I must away.' 

| And she left them and was lost among the trees before the' love-smitten 

Parsons had time to even kiss her hand, had she been disposed to permit 
him such a privilege. 

4 By my faith Jim, that half breed wears brighter and brighter,'. said the 
old hunter, ' But how you can catch her is more than I can tell. One 
thing is certain. You must court or kill her father, or she will never be- 
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come your wife. The old Indian must be put out of the way, or coaxed 
into favor before you can come in, and the former can be much more easily 
done than the latter. He can be murdered, but he can't be. made to love 
the white men.' / 

'But should I murder him, would she ever forgive me?' inquired 
Parsons. 

' Ah ! that's well thought of,' replied the old man. ' She's beautiful, but 
high toned for all that.' , 

Parsons and his old friend now departed for home. The former was 
glad to meet Hutoka, but the interview had rather thickened, than cleared 
away the clouds which hung over his prospects, and the latter was deter- 
mined to profit by the information she had communicated in relation to 
the plan of the Indians. 



CHAPTER VII. 

The intelligence respecting the contemplated assault of the Indians which 
Parsons and the old hunter had received from Hutoka, was communicated 
to the inmates of the block house, and, as might reasonably be expected, 
produced quite an excitement amongtne people. Having for several weeks 
been suspicious that the Indians were collecting forces to make an attack 
upon the garrison, they were now all up in arms since these suspicions 
were confirmed by the facts received from the Indian girl. Scattered over 
a great extent of territory as their savage foes were, the white people had 
no means of ascertaining their number, or the forces they could bring to 
the contemplated attack. This want of information with regard to the 
strength of their enemies, increased their alarm, and made every man feel 
sensible of the danger which threatened him, in case the Indians should 
muster in sufficient nunibers to encourage them to an open and bold attack. 

The old hunter was less alarmeo', perhaps, than most of the inhabitants 
of the garrison, for, being more thoroughly acquainted with the Indian 
character, their mode of warfare, and their great want of courage than his 
brethren, he did not believe the enemy would venture upon an open and 
fair fight and in broad day. It is true, he fejired the black rascals, as he a I- 7 
ways called the Indians, might make an attempt to burn the block house in 
the darkness of the night, therefore by his advice and discretion the night 
watch was much increased, and lights kept burning through the night in 
the absence of the moon. , 

' Let the copper colored scoundrels come en in the day time, if they 
dare, and ^VH tnm l ^ eir ranks?,' said the old hunter to old Deacon Stev- 
ens, who was much alarmed, and expressed his fears that they might all be 
murdered. 

* Yes, but remember there are but few of us ;' replied the good Deacon. 
• We must pray more and trust in Providence.' 

6 True, we must trust in Providence for every thing, but we must also 
keep our guns * bright and in good order,' said the old hunter. ' Provi* 
dehce will expert this of us, if we hope for victory. With twenty tniFty, 
well armed men at our port holes, I should.'nt fear all the Indians this bide 
of Canada.' 
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1 Ah ! we know not what a day may bring forth,' the good Deacon re- 
plied. 'The Evil One is sometimes iet loose for a season.' / 

4 Well, then we must kill him off and stop his career,' said the old hun- 
ter. Get behind us, Satan, must be our motto, and the old rascal will flee/ 

'Very true,' answered the worthy Deacon,' but people are sometimes 
punished for their sins.' 

* Then they must'nt sin, that's all,' replied Old Bill. « I'll tell you what 
'tis deacon, if the Indians make an attack upon these premises, we must 
give it to 'em most unmercifully.' 

' I should hope we might defend ourselves with the help of Providence,' 
said the good man, 'but it is a dreadful thing to shed human blood. WarV 
a great evil, and sent upon nations to punish them for their transgressions.' 

*I don't mind much about the, shedding of an Indian's blood, when he 
comes in my way ? * said the old hunter. Don't you remember how a black 
devil of Indian murdered a mother and two children a few weeks ago, and 
skinned their heads to carry their scalps to Canada ? ' I've been hunting 
wild game for the last fifty years, and no w I'm willing to spend this season 
at least, in killing Indians.' 

Miss Dorcas Rand how made her appearance, holding in her hand the 
picture of a fish on birch bark, which Hutoka had sketched in charcoal. 
She had never seen it before, and knew not who drew it, so she thought 
she would make the old hunter believe she sketched it. 

' See here, Old Bill, what a handsome fish I have painted on this birch 
bark?' she said, presenting the picture to him, and looking quite giatid. 

' You painted !' he echoed, and burst out into a loud laugh. 

' ifes, I painted !' she said with a'curl of her lip, ' can't I paint as well as 
this, think you ?' 

* Perhaps you can, but. I doubt it,' he replied. 'That fish was painted 
by a handsomer gal than you are by two chalks, I know the fair hand which 
drew it, so you need not attempt to palm off upon me an Indian gal's work 
as your own. I know a trick worth two of that.' 

' An Indian girl's work!' she repeated most contemptuously. 'You talk 
like an old fool. You better try to make me believe the moon is made of 
green cheese?' 

'No, 1 shan't try to do that,' he replied ' But I say to you here before 
the worthy Deacon that an Indian girl by the name of Hutoka. or the 
Springing Fawn, painted that fish, and what may not be altogether so pleas- 
ant to you, I tell you she painted it expressly for a young man by the name 
of James Parsons. Do you understand ? Ah ! Dorcas, I'm not, perhaps, 
so much of a fool as some other folks. Don't you remember the noble 
trout Jim brought home the ottaer day? That picture is an image of it, 
painted by the same beautiful hand that caught the fish.' 

The Deacon's curiosity was now s<> much excited that he took the piece 
of birch bark from the agitated young lady, and examined it with manifest 
interest. 

' It looks very much like a trout, and very handsomely done, considering 
the material the painter had to work with,' said the Deacon, adjusting his 
spectacles and looking at it very closely. ' You don't mean to say an In- 
dian girl painted this, and gave it to our friend James, do you ?' 

' I did say it, and meant what I said,' replied Old Bill, smiling most pro- 
vokingly in the face of Miss Rand. 

Now the good deacon knew that this old hunter wasaman of truth, and 
notwithstanding Iri b*bit ot joking occasionally, yet when called upon to 
state a thing frankly, his word was always taken for the truth. 

' Gavejt to young Parsons !' repeated the Deacon in surprise. 'To him ! 
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Why, he's one of our best young men to fight the Indians! And would he 
receive a present from an Indian i'irl ? He's* not going to turn traitor, I 
hope, and join our savage enemies !' • 

' He would like to join that Indian girl who painted that fish/ replied the 
old hunter. ( And I hope he will yet, for she's one of the most bewitching 
females 1 ever saw*' 

The Deacon threw up his spectacles upon his forehead, and stared with 
astonishment, while Miss Dorcas walked the roem in great agitation, and . 
looked at Old Bill as if she was mad enough to eat him up. The old hun- 
ter gazed upon her, and at lust broke out into a loud laugh. The poor girl 
would hold in her temper no longer. She felt as if it was too much for 
flesh and blood to bear. 

' You talk like an old fool/ she repeated*. ' And Deacon Stevens thinks 

80.' " - 

' How many times more are you going to say that, fatibus?' he asked. 

At the word fatibus she boned over with passion, and sprang towards 
the old hunter, as if she would either scratch his eyes out, or bite off his 
nose. He put one hand pgainst her swelling bosom, and kept her at bay, 
and smiled most provokiugly. Now the good deacon thought old Bill's 
hand was in a very improper place, and he could find no authority in scrip- 
ture for such laying on of the hand, nor any excuse except in the law of 
self-preservatien. 

' Why, Dorcas, thou must not fight, nor let the sun go down upon thine 
anger,' said the deacon. 

' Let the pot boil, for it will soon run oyer and put the fire out,' said old 
Bill, laughing, aim holding the pugnacious girl at arm's length. Love plays 
strange freaks with the guis sometimes, especially when they happen to fall 
in love with young fellows who will not love them. Miss Dorcas, deacon, 
feels wounded because an Indian girl has won a heart she has been strug- 
gling for many months.' 

She was now m »re enrage I than ever, and suddenly making a pass at 
hiin, she hit his cheek before he could ward off the blow. This made him 
laugh more heartily still, at this moment young Parsons entered. He could 
not keep from smiling at witnessing the belligerent attitude of the lady who 
professed to Jove him so much. The deacon during this time held the pic- 
ture of the fish which had created such an excitement. 

* Where did that come from ?' inquired Parsons, taking the piece of birch 
bark from the deacon's hand, and placing it in his bosom 

'Miss Dorcas brought here,' said the deacon. 'There's some dispute 
between them as to who painted the image of the fish upon it. She inti- 
mated that she did it, while he says that an Indian girl painted it.' 

' Am I not right?' asked the old hunter, withdrawing his hand from that 
improper place, and smiling* ' 

' 1 must say you are,' replied Parsons, looking at the agitated girl re- 
provingly. t 

The young woman now left the room apparently much affected, turning 
& sour look upon the old hunter as she went out, which he returned with 
interest. 

( She's a hard case,' said old Bill. I woul<.' as soon go to bed with a wild 
cat, or kiss a porcupine as her.' 

' I was astonished at witnessing such an ebulition of passion,' 6aid the 
deacon, replacing his spectacles over his eyes, and elongating his counte- 
nance to a very pious length. ' She always appeared to be an amiable, welt 
disposed young woman, and therefore I'm the more surprised at her irrita- 
ble nature and fiery disposition. 1 
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' Ah ! deacon, a woman's heart is a deep thing, and requires a good deal 
of digging to get to the bottom.' 

*lt may be, for the scriptures say the heart U deceitful above all things 
and desperately wicked,' replied the deacon, in a very solemn maimer. 

' I suppose that passage includes all hearts both of men anil women, does 
itnpt?' inquired the old hunter. 

'The whole world lierh in wickedness,' answered the deacoti. 'Like 
sheep we have all gone astray.' ' 

The old deacon now left the room, whether to soothe the irritated nerves 
of Miss Rand, or to instil some grace into her hear}, does not appear from 
the records of those times. i 

* Well, Jim, Dorcas showed herself this time not much to her advantage 
in the estimation of the old deacon,' said old Bit'. 'She needs a good deal 
of Christian instruction before she can go to that happy place the Deacon talks 
so much about. Hutoka, brought up in the woods as she has been, has 
much more of the Christian than Djrcas has. She's a good subject for the 
deacon to work upon.' 

* I'm sorry she conducts herself in such a manner, but I am not answer- 
able for her actions,' said Parsons. * I never gave her any encouragement 
to hope that I should make a wife of her. Such an idea never entered rnv 
head.' 

* And if it ever had, the sight of Hutoka would have driven it out,' re- 
plied his companion. How do you feelalmut the Springing Fawn, now? 
Do you think you shall ever be able to catch her ?' 

'The prospect looks dark, I must confess,' replied Parsons, 'but. I have 
not lost all hope. Her father is the only obstruction in the way. if he was 
dead and buried, T think she would be willing to follow my fortunes, don't 
you ?' 

' No doubt of it at all,' answered Old Bill, 'She loves you, but she will 
' never leave herTather, black and ugly as he may be- Of that I'm perfect- 
ly satisfied ; for she talked too strongly on that point to leave any doubt on 
my mind.' 

4 She certainly appears to be friendly towards u?», as she would not have 
informed us of the intended movements «T the Indians,' said Parsons. 

« Friendly!' repeated the old hunter.' 'Yes, she is indeed friendly, an I 
probably more so on your account. Ifsuch an angel of a woman, wi>ul ( 
love me as much as I think she loves you, ! verily believe I should be u.ore 
happy than I am now, old as I am. Why, I m not too old to love yet, al- 
though I may be too old to be loved.' 

' When will you go to the * outlet' with me again ? asked Parsons. 'She 
may have been there since we have.' 

' Tn»e,jhe may have b?en, an'd perhaps had something of importance 
to tell us, he said. ' VVe will Jo to-morrow morning. It would be well to 
go every other day, if not every. day, until we meet her again.' 

It was agreed between them that they would go when morning came. 
Soon after breakfast, the next day. they started for that little stream, whiehU 
had become so much endeared to young Parsons. We will l»-ave them »»n 
their journey, and turn to other matters which, in the order of events claim 
our attention. -On the same morning, Hutoka, her father and the young 
Indian, Sebattus, went out on a hunting excursion, The old Indian led off 
over the hill in the same direction, by the same place where Parsons and 
his companion were bound. Hutoka made no objection to the course her 
father was pursuing until they began to descend the hill towards the Out- 
let. She then began to fear that her friends might be there waiting for her, 
and trembled at the consequence of their all meeting there together. A 

4 
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bloody battle might bo the consequence, and perhaps the death of one or 
more of the party. , 

When within a half a mile of the place, she was exceedingly uneasy. 
What to do or to say she did not know. Parsons and the old hunter might 
be there at that moment, and if her father should see them first, he and 
Sebattus would creep up and shoot them before they had any warning, or 
chance to defend tuemselves* 

' What can be done ?' she said within herself. « If Hiey meet, a battle 
will rmsue, and perhaps Parsons may shoot my father! And could I live 
with, or love, the murderer of my father? Never! The thought is dread- 
ful. No, no. They must not meet, and yet how can I prevent it? If I 
attempt to persuade mj father to go in another direction, he will be suspi- 
cious^ for already he has questioned me closely, why I seem to favor the 
white man. lie is now more jealous than ever, since* the plan is laid, and 
the Indians only wait to agree upon the bight when the attack upon the 
garrison shall be made. Soon the moon will not shine, and then the work 
is to be done, if they have the. power to execute their plan. Ah ! a thought 
strikes me! Til go on ahead under a pretence of catching a trout, before 
they come up. Then if Parsons and his old friend is there I can give them 
warning.' 

•Oh, father, I will run on ahead to the outlet of the pond, and may be, I 
can catch a trout before you and Sebattus come up.' 

' Me willing,' said her father. ' Catch good large one and we cook him.' 

'I will if 1 can,' she said, bounding away like a deer. 

* Hutoka run faster than you, Sebattus, may be,' said the old Indian. 
'Me try pretty hard, if she lived in wigwam with me, if I overtook her,' 

said Sebattus. 

'Ugh! she be willing one of these days perhaps,' replied the father. 
1 She'a wild bird, and must be crept up to softly. 1 

'Me have tried every way, but she too shy,' replied Sebattus sorrowfully. 

* Me give her tq,you, if you burn white man's great wigwam,' said he. 

* Me burn it or die,' said Sebattus. 

The Indians don't have many words in making their bargains. They 
had talked over this matter before, but Sebattus had never been offered Hu- 
toka for the performance of this feat until now, although her father had 
tfcrown out such intimations. After some further conversation, the bargain 
was completed. If Sebattus would set fire to the block house, whh his own 
band, then Hutoka was to be his wife, whether she was willing or not. 

Uutoka hurried to the Outlet with all her speed, and just as she arrived 
there Parsons and the old hunter came in sight. She did'nt stop at the 
stream, but hastened across upon the fallen tree, and met them upon the 
other side. She was much out of breath; and greatly agitated. 

♦There the angel comes like a deer,' said^Old Bill, as he saw fier cross- 
ing the stream. ( 

Soon she came up to them and shook hands most cordially. Parsons' 
£eart palpitated almost as much as her's did with running. 

* What news, dear girl ?' inquired the old hunter. 

'Hush \ Speak low,' she said. Father and a young Indian are near at 
hand. You must away and conceal yourselves, or the death of some of 
you must be the consequence.' 

1 We can conceal ourselves and shoot them,' said the old hunter. 

♦What! Shoot my father before my eyes!' she said, pazing into the 
face of the old hunter, as if she would search and wither him with her 
look. 'No, no. I never could be a friend, much less love him, who mur- 
dered my father* Away ! and conceal yourselves before they arrive. Be 
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quick and tarry not. Hear me, and go if you value my peaee, and your 
own lives. The plan is laid to burn your garrison. About fifty Indians 
have agreed to go. This is all the force they can raise.' 

'Tii en it is to be done?' anxiously inquired Old Bill. 

' Hark, and hear me, and away,' she replied. No night is yet agreed up- 
no. The moon shines too much. Soon as she ceases to shine, then they 
■will go. Remember the moon and be prepared. Now leave me, and guard 
well yourselves.' 

Parsons and his companion hurried away some two or three gunshots off, 
and concealed themselves in some thick bushes on an elevated spot of 
ground, from which they could see them when they came to the * Outlet,' 
and not be discovered themselves. Hutoka, soon as they had gone, prepar- 
ed her hook and line', and sat quietly down to angling for the trout. Soon 
she caught a noble one, and was playing after another, when her father and 
Sebattus came up. 

She ran up the bank, and, holding up the trout she had caught, said, 
4 See here, I told you I would take Qne before you arrived, and I have.' 

' Hutoka baat you catching trout, methink,' said her father, smiling. 

'May be so, but me try,' said Sebattus, preparing his own hook and line 
for the sport. 

4 Me tell you throw in hook together,' said the old Indian, 'and see which 
beats.' 

They did so, and exerted x their utmost skill to lure the cautious trout. 
The old Indian looked on with much interest, wishing both might beat if 
it were possible. 

Soon a large trout seized Hutoka's hook, and whisked the line through 
the water with great force. She gave him all the line she could, and then 
snubbed him. The hook had passed through the trout's upper jaw, and 
would not well break away. Soon the fair angler brought him safe upon 
dry land. He was a much larger fish than the first one she caught, and 
nearly as large as the one she took several days previous, which Old Bill 
said Parsons intended to embalm. 

* Ah ! Hutoka beat you this time,' said her father. 

Just as he spoke Sebattus felt a bi e, and pulled, but the trout escaped. 
The old Indian laughed, and told Hutoka to put in her hook again. She 
did so, while Sebattus was preparing his ftook with some more bait, and in- 
stantly the same trout which darted at Sebattus' hook fastened himself on 
Hutoka's * She better luck than her companion, for she soon laid him on 
dry ground beside the other one. Her father was highly gratified with the 
sport. They tried awhile longer, but Sebattus caught only one small one, 
while the girl caught one more large one. 

* Ale give up beat,' said Sebattus, pulling his hook from the water and 
smiling. ... / 

* Now me cook 'em,' said the old Indian going up the bank where there 
was some dry stuff to kindle a fire. 

' Ugh !' he exclaimed. ' White man been here, may be, — he build fire, 
and cook ! em trout too.' * ' 

'Perhaps Indians do it,' said Hutoka, looking upon the burnt ground 
where Parsons and the old hunter had kindled a fire a few days before. 

* Me think white man by looks,' replied her father, preparing to make a 
fire on the same spot. 

, He saw something in the brands, or something else about the spot which 
induced him to believe it was the work of a white man, at any rate, the rel- 
ics of the fire did not look to him like the work of an Indian. Such is an 
Indian's instinct. Soon he had a fire blazing up. Sebattus having dress- 
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ed the fish in the stream, brought them up, and Hutoka commenced the 
process of broiling or roasting them. 

They were now in a situation where the old hunter and Parsons could 
distinctly see them, as they were gathered in a group about the fire. 

' See !' said Old Bill, Hutoka has caught some trout and is cooking them. 
How easy we could creep up and pop the rascals over, and carry off the 
beautiful Hutoka. They are stout looking Indians. Even the younger 
one is well grown and her father is a noble looking man. He would make 
a good mark for me. I feel as if I did not want to let this opportunity pass. 
It is a capital chance. We can go down into the valley of the stream, and 
Cautiously creep through the thick alders and bore them through as rhey 
would us, if they had the same chance upon us that We have upon them. 
Come, what say you for trying our old guns. They have'nt shot an Indian 
for a long time, and if they could talk they would now speak out in our 
hands and ask us to try them.' • 

4 No, no,' replied Parsons with a beating heart and swelling chest, Hnto- 
toka told us to hide ourselves, and keep away. She would never forgive 
us.' 

But no matter whether she forgives me or not,' replied the old hunter, 
feeling really anxious to gratify his revenge upon them. 'You can shoot 
the young Indian and I bore the old one through, and then you would not 
be the murderer of her father. No doubt the old rascal has scalped wo- 
men and young children, my boold boils when I think of it.' 

' But for Hutoka, Parsons would have been as ready to engage in the 
fight as his older companion, for he had always hated the Indians most bit- 
terly, but now his revenge was a little softened by the love he bore the In- 
dian girl, still he would kill Indians now. But Hutoka's father— to see him 
murdered and in her presence, was more than he could endure. 

'I never can consent to see the father of her I love so dearly, murdered,' 
replied Parsons. ' She would never forgive the deed. Her love might be 
turned into hate, and then I might as well be dead as alive. No, no. It 
must never be.' 

'That young copper-colored dog, no doubt, is fishing after Hutoka, and 
may, by the influence of her father, yet cage the fair bird,' said Old Bill. 
' If I were in your situation, I would shoot that young devil down just as 
soon as I could get near enough to make a ball reach him.' 

'Do you think he can do any thing with her?' anxiously inquired Par- 
sons. «No, no — I'm wrong for feeling jealous. She never will marry an 
Indian.' 

' Her father has great control over her, and may compel her to marry 
him,' he said. 'And how can you hope to gain her under such circum- 
stances ? Ah ! your chance is a small one indeed. Let us kill them and 
trust to luck.' . * 

'Never!' sternly replied. Parsons. 'Her father may yet consent to let 
her come and live with me. ' She may prevail on him.' 

4 As well might she attempt to change the color of his skin as to per- 
suade him to consent to her marrying you, or any other white man, said 
the old hunter, gazing upon them as they were eating the trout, and feel- 
ing more and more anxious to wreak his vengeance upon them. All your 
hopes must be vain, unless those two Indians are put into the darkness of 
the grave.' 

Parsons' heart was sorely pressed. He felt the truth of the old hunter's 
remarks, yet his great love for Hutoka made him hope even against hope. 

'I cannot — no— I will not be a witness of the grief and anguish which 
would wring her heart while she beheld the bleeding corse of her father, 5 
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said Parsons, in a voice which told the old hunter how deeply he felt, 
• Urge me no more. She may go to Canada— marry that young Indian, 
forever avoid me — die — but I cannot behold her leaning over the dead body 
of her father.' * 

' Well, well, Jim. J wont urge you more, but I should like to shoot the 
black devils,' replied the old hunter. 

While they were thus conversing, Hutoka and her companions, having 
finished their meal, went away, and were soon lost to their sight. 

4 Come, Jim, they are gone, and we will be off,' said Old Bill. ' Remem- 
ber the moon and be, prepared,' Hutoka said* and we will remember it.' 
And they also took up their line of inarch back to the garrison. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



' That good place to catch 'em trout where we went yesterday,' said Se- 
battus as he sat watching Hutoka while she was angling in the lake near 
her father's lodge the next morning after their excursion to the outlet. 

' It is fine sport, but the trout are not so large there as they are in this 
lake,' she replied while she was steadily flying her hook in the water and • 
endeavoring to tempt the shining tenants of the lake. I think • however 
the flavor of those trout is more delicious than that of these I kill here, 
bnt 1 love to catch large ones after all, they seize the bait so earnestly, and 
feel so strong. There ! I feel a bite, but it is not a trout. See ! he don't 
move the line, he has gone to the bottom and there he is gorging the bait, 
I shall let him swallow it, and then take him out.' 

' What is it ?' enquired Sebattus. ' He make water fly when he bite, 
He very large.' 

* I think it is a pickerel,' she replied, suddenly drawing the hook and fish 
towards the shore. It proved to be a pickerel as she conjectured and a 
large one too. Sebattus was much delighted with her performance. 

'Me rather catch pigkerel than trout,' he said. ' They bite sharper.' 

' I like to take the trout better, they run off. with the line so far and play- 
so prettily,' she replied, A trout always comes out of the water full of life 
and motion while a pickerel comes out stiff and motionless almost as a 
stick.' 

Hutoka had recently treated the young Indian with more kindness than 
usual, but yet not so warmly as to ericourage him to hope very confidently. 
As her fat her had grown quite silent and cautious upon the subject of the 
contemplated burning of the garrison she was the more anxious to get all 
the information she could out of Sebattus, and therefore she treated him 
thus kindly. She felt, but she could give no particular reason for it, that 
her father had recently given Sebattus some promises of her hand. The 
young Indian's conduct as well as the movements of her father had impress- 
ed her with this belief, and she was anxious to know the facts. 

'But he bite so sharp and make water fly so, Hove to see him,' said 
Sebattus. 
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' That is exciting,' replied Hutoka, ( but they look so shark ish I'm almost 
afraid to take them off the hook, lest their sharp teeth prick my fin- 
gers.' 

Sebattus snfiled and looked into the. countenance of the beauteous an- 
gler with deeper and deeper interest. She noticed his increasing attach- 
ment, and meant to profit by it. 

4 Don't you feel afraid that white man will shoot you ?' she asked in a 
tone of voice which impressed him with a belief that she almost began to 
love him, but which in truth arose from her anxiety to pump him rather 
than from any love she felt for him. 

4 Me no 'fraid of white man,' he replied. /Me fight for you. Me lose 
my life for Hutoka.' v 

' But the white men don't want to injure poor Indian girl,' she answered. 
' He woiild'nt kill me if he we're to meet me in the woods.' 

* Ah ! me 'fraid he shoot you,' he said. * White man cunning, he smile at 
same time he shoot — he deceitful — don't know when to trust him — he kiss 
you and then kill you.' 

* Oh no, white men would't kill me,' she , replied, almost smiling at his 
jealousy. 

' You must not trust him,' he said. ' Me don't trust him. Me burn his 
great wigwam when moon don't shine.' 

' But suppose my father be killed in the attempt to burn the wigwam 
where would I flee ?' she asked. No body to take care of me then.' 

* Me take care of you,' he anxiously replied. Me love you, and when we 
burn white man's wigwam, me have you.' 

The thought now flashed upon her mind that her father had promised 
her to Sebattus, if he would burn the garrison. She knew his great anxie- 
ty to see the white man's garrison in flames, and she was, aware also of 
the perilous nature of the enterprise. The Indians were cowards, and not 
willing to risk their lives where they thought there was great peril, unless 
there was some great inducement to urge them on. She very naturally 
concluded that Sebattus would incur almost any risk for the sake of having 
her. She had seen enough of him, and heard enough from him to satisfy 
her of this fact, and hence her suspicion that some bargain had been en- 
tered upon* between Sebattus and her father, but what were the particulars 
of the Arrangements she lyiew not. These she was anxious to learn from 
Sebattus. 

* The white man watches his wigwam night and day, and he who under- 
takes to set it on fire will run the risk of losing his life,' she said eying the 
young Indian very sharply as if she would read his very thoughts. 

* Me willing to die for ypu,' he replied gazing upon her in an extac^ of 

joy. 

* But if you die you never, will see me.' she said. 

* Me run the risk and then if me no die, me have you,' he answered. 

' How can you be sure of that?' she inquired, manifesting an indifference 
9he did not feel for the purpose of blinding him and leading him on to fur- 
ther disclosures. Perhaps I should not consent to have you.' 

' Me think you would be willing to have me when me burn the great 
wigwam,' he said. * All the Indians would look on me as great man, and 
Hutoka would have great man.' 

She understood this appeal to her pride and ambition very well, and did 
not let him know but it had produced the effect upon her heart he desired. 
Concealing her own peculiar feelings she hoped thereby the better to asser- 
tain his. 

' Perhaps my father would not consent to let me marry you,' she said. 
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* Ah ! he promise me,' lie replied. 4 I burn the wigwam, and he give me 
Hutoka forever. He promise me to do this, and Indian's word never 
fail.' 

Hutoka drew her hook and line from the water, and gazed upon the 
young Indian in silence but he knew not the thoughts that were running 
through her mind. 

* You have me if fathfer says so,' he continued. 4 Indian girl always mind 
her father, and me know Hutoku will.' 

* We'll say no more upon the subject,' said Hutoka, taking her fishing rod 
and going to the lodge. 

4 You no say anything to father,' he anxiously said just as she was leaving 
him. 

She made no reply, but infered what was the fact that her father had en- 
joined secrecy upou Sebattus, but she had'managed to make him reveal 
the secret in spite of his own cunning; or her father's injunction. When 
she entered the lodge, she found her father cleaning his gun. 

' Me have gun in good order,' said her father. * Soon moon no shine and 
then white man's wigwam make great light.' 
4 Yes, such a light that while men see how to shoot,' she replied. 
4 Indians see too,' he replied. 4 We'll kill 'em when they run out of fire. 
Sebattus will burn it. He good courage — he no 'fraid to die like some old 
Indians.' . 

4 And yet he may die and you too father,' she answered. * And if you're 
shot, where will your Hutoka go ?' 

The old Indian was more cunning than Sebattus, for he did not reveal 
what her question was intended to draw from him, but he remained silent 
and thoughtful. She was not, however, so easily driven from her purpose, 
and onoe more catechised him, silent and reserved as he was. 

* Oh ! how often have I thought of the loneliness of my situation in case 
the white men should kill you,' she continued 

'May be white men take care of you,' he replied ironically. 
4 Would such a thought make it more easy for you to die ?' she incprired, 
taking him on his own ground and fighting him with his own weapons. 
1 White man never shoots Indian woman, but Indian shoots white wom- 
an.' 

' 4 Maybe so,' he replied. 4 But me rather white man shoot you than you 
live with him.' 

4 When he kills you he would make me live with him,' she said. 4 O, 
father, how I wish you would give up your project of burning the white 
man* s garrison. There is danger in it, and your life will be exposed to 
great peril. If you wish to preserve me from the white man, you will not 
expose yourself to* the white man's gun. 

4 We look ourfind not be killed,' he said. 'We lay in bushes when Se- 
battus carries the torch t<j burn wigwam, .and shoot 'em. Get good many 
scalps to carry to Canada;' 

Thus the old Indian and bis daughter conversed until Sebattus entered 
the lodge. Both were shrewd and cunning. She tried every means in 
her power to draw from her father what she had learnt from young Se- 
battus, but he was too cunning for her. During the whole of the conver- 
sation she was very careful to conceal from him what she had succeeded in 
worming frdni the younger and less shrewd Sebattus. The old mnn very 
well knew that she would never willingly consent to beconje the spouse .of 
his young friend, but yet he thought she could be more easily diiven'to 
such a union after the Block House should be burnt than before, for the 
feat would give to the young warrior a gieat name among his red brethren 
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and set him up so high that the old Indian really thought that Sebattu's 
fame and reputation would inflate the i*ride of Hutoka, and make her more 
readily yield to his commands. 

His reasoning was w<ill eriongh upon conlmon' principle?, but had he 
known that his nauglrfer was in love with a white man 'already, he might 
not, and probably *vould not, have placed so much confidence in his deduc- 
tions. He knew that Huroka did not hate the white men as much as he 
did, for she bad always been frank enough with him to acknowledge it, # 
but he attributed this to the natural sensibilities of her heart, and to the * 
fact also that her mother was a white woman. Now this was all true as 
far 86 it went. She had great bensibility and sympathy, and hated the white 
man less in consequence of her mother's* having been a -white woman, but 
this hatred towards the white nien, if she ever had any, was not altogether 
diminished by the above considerations. Her love for young Parsons had 
done more in doing away the prejudice towards the white man which she 
might have once entertained than any thing else. She saw the young an- 
gler, and by one of those unaccountable freaks of the female heart she 
loved him, and loved him most ardently too. It is true ever since she had 
passed from girlhood to womanhood, and arrived at that period in female 
life, when a woman thinks she must love, she had ever been determined 
not to marry an Indian. If she had not come to this determination she 
might have loved young Sebattus, for he was one of the handsomest and 
smartest young Indians to be found in any of the tribes in that section of 
r-the country. True, he did not belong to Ihe nobility, but he bid fair to be- 
come one of their great men in council, especially if he successfully per- 
formed the feat which he and Hutok's father had planned with so much 
interest and hope. 

The fair Hutoka was not ignorant of all these qualities of Sebattus, nor 
of his prospects in case he succeeded in burning the Block House which 
the white folks had erected to protect themselves against Indian barbarity 
and cruelty, but he was an Indian of full blood, and such she was determin- 
ed never to marry under any circumstances. Her father belived he could 
control her in her choice of a husband as he had hitherto in every thing 
else, and Sebattus relied for his success in obtaining her more upon her 
father's influence and the name he hoped to acquire than he did upon any 
emotions of love which he might be able to excite in her bosom, but he as 
well as her father had not yet learnt her true character, nor the peculiar 
state of her heart. 

The moon waned and the time d»*ew on apace when the great fire was 
to be kindled, and women and children to be cruelly butchered. As yet 
Sebattus had never seen the Block Mouse which was to become the theatre 
of his exploits, and he was desirous of reconnoitering the place before the 
night should arrive when the attempt should be made td'set the fire. The 
old Indian too was anxious thatilJe young warrior should view the garrison 
and the lay of the land which surrounded it. For several days they con- 
templated an excursion to the vicinity of the garrison that Sebattus might 
have an opportunity to examine the place. 

The next day after the conversation took place recorded above, Sebattus 
and his old friend started to reconnoiter. They proceeded very cautiously 
when they approached within about a half mile of the garrison, lest they 
might meet some of the men belonging to it, for the Indians in those days 
were quite as much afraid of the whites*as the whites were of them. All 
both white and red men, were very cautious when they were in the woods 
and kept a very sharp look-out. 

'Go down the valley of this brook, bushes thick,' said the old Indian. 
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1 We not a great way off now, wigwam down there, white man sometimes 
about.' 

Cautiously they wended their way^own the valley of the brook which 
ran past the block house distant about fifty rods to the South west. The 
banks of this stream was lined with a growth of thick alders, making a 
fine covert for the wily salvages. They pursued the course^of the stream 
down nearly half way to the intervale below. A thick growth of hard wood, 
hemlock and fir trees here spread out on either side of the brook and ran 
up within twenty rods, or perhaps less of the block house. Some scatter- 
ing trees grew within a gun shot of the back side, or south west end of the 
building which would, afford concealment for the enemy in the night, but 
would prove a poor „ protection in the day-time. > 

Sebattus and his aid guide cautiously crept along as far as the thick 
growth would conceal them, but dared venture no farther. From this point 
they eould distinctly see the object of their search, and some men at work 
in a field not far distant. This was the spot the old Indian had selected 
where the Indians were to be placed on the night of the attack. 

' Me think this be the best place,' said the old Indian,. 'Woods grow 
nearer here than any where else.' 

* Then it be the best place,' replied Sebattus. * We can go up behind the 
trees very near the wigwam when the moon no shine and all dark. See 
white man yonder. Me like to shoot him.' 

* No Bhoot 'em now — too many— have guns in the field — white man cun- 
ning — always have guns with him~he know how to shoot too as well as 
Indians,' said the old Indian. 

* We go round upon the other side of them — woods there, and may be 
we kill one and then run,' said the blood-thirsty Sebattus. 

' Ugh !' ejaculated his companion, ' me no do that now — alarm white 
man and he watch more for it. Me want 'em think no Indians about — 
then they no think we come.' 

The proposition of the young warrior met with no favor from his more 
wily and cautious companion. And having examined the garrison and the 
ground round as much as they dared to, or thought was necessary, they 
started back through the same valley they came down without being dis- 
covered. They proceeded on their way towards* Lily Pond, intending to 
* see if there was any game about its shores or in its waters. Having come 
to a grove of pine trees about twenty-five rods from the pond, they made 
a halt to rest themselves for a few moments. 

'Hark!' said old Bill, pulling bis companion, James Parsons, by the coat 
sleeve. ' I hear something either wild beasts or Indians. Let us be 
cautious.' - _ 

Parsons and his old. friend had just come from the pond where they had 
been in pursuit of game, and were now within two gun shots of Sebaavs 
[ and his old guide. * 

* Hush !' said Parsons. ' I hear something too — voices I believe. Let us 
move carefully a short distance further, and we may hear more dis- 

„ tinctly.' 

* They moved cautiously along about twenty paces and again listened. 

* Indians, by Heavens!' whispered the old hunter, examining his gun, to 
see if all was right, ' I can hear their cursed jargon. Make not a breath of 
noise ! Mind where you place your feet, fortbey would hear the cracking of 
a stick as quick as a black duck. If there are but two of them let us give 

*it to 'em. My old gun can finish one of them.' 

* Who knows but they may be Hutoka's father and that young Indian we 
sa w at the outlet,' said Parsons, feeling most intensely anxious. 
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* Perhaps they be, and if so, I will take the old black devil and you taki 
the young one,' replied the old hunter. • You would'nt like to kill Hutof 
father, but I would send a bullet through his heart as quick as I would 
a black snake.' _ * 

'No. [ would not kill him,' said Parsons in a tremulous voice. 

' Well you would like, 1 conclude, to shoot the* young Indian,' replied old 
Bill. • He's your rival in the graces of the fair Hutoka, and if you caii stop 
his wind you will be taking one good step towards the accomplishment of 
that object which lies so near your palpitating heart Then if I should drop 
the old rascal you would have a clear field, and no one tf> molest or inter- 
rupt you.' - $ 

Parsons had an instinctive drehd of seeing the father of her whom bo 
loved so well lying a bleeding corse before him, still he some times wished 
he was dead, although he woufd not on any account be himself his execu* 
tioner. The truth is the young man was m a complete quandary, and did 
not know what answer to make to his old friend's question. 

'Hark ! I hear th»m still more plainly,' whispered tjie old hunter, draw- 
ing up his gun, and straining his eyes through the bushes in the direction 
whence the sounds proceeded. Parsons also prepared himself for a shot, 
but with great feai*-4ind trembling, for he was strongly impressed with the 
belief that Hutoka's fattoej: was near, and dreaded to see him murdered, 
although, as the old hunter ffad often told him, lie could not see his way 
clear to obtain Hutoka unless Re*Jather was in his grave. The Indians 
had not yet moved from the fallen trelSL upon which they were sitting, but 
fresh breeze springing up from the soufcjj* had wafted the sound of their 
voices more distinctly to the ears of the wiN^&nd cautious huuter. 

4 1 hear them more plainly,' said Parsons, ntucky the wind is favorable, 
tor they can't hear us so easily as we can therrk* Do you think it is her 
father ?' A^ 

♦Nothing more likely,' replied old Bill, 'He hasVbe^n surveying the 
ground, and laying his plan for the burning of the garrison. Let us ad- 
vance a few paces, and perhaps we can get our eye uten them. Hush! 
step as for your life, for if we are discovered they will standi equal chance 
with us.' ^V 

They moved along a« few paces, the old hunter on the lek d > and tne 
trembling Parsons close at his heels. \ 

'Still as death." whispered the old hunter. 'I see them upol n A fallen 
tree facing us. They are the same Indians we saw at the outlet, the old 
man sits upon the ri«>ht.' \ 

parsons stepped up so that he could see them, and he tremblied like a 
leaf. He knew he must fire, or be fired at. | 

• Jt is a long shot— rather too long, but we o*n get no nearer fwith any 
safety,' continued the old bunter in a whisper. * We must let therA i have it, 
and if we don't hit them, we shall frighten them, and they will cV ear out, 
Be cool and calm, hold your gun firm, and don't tremble; I wish vV e were 
nearer, but we must fire. Ready !' ^ 

Both g-.ins were at their shoulders in an instant Two sharp re portljs were 
heard following each other in rapid succession, hardly to be distinguished 
apart, so nearly at the same moment were the triggers pulled. The? Indiana 
sprang from the tree and went through the wood's with the fleetnessV of the 
deer, Hutoki's father was wbunded in the arm just above the elbo^ v. but 
no bone was broken. The ball from Parson's gun grazed the tip of £ V Sebat- 
tus' ear. No father damage was done, but both had a narrow escape] Be-i 
fore Parsons and his companion moved from their tracks they relo\ uded 
their guns to be prepared for whatever might happen. They then wen «w 
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the place where the Indians sat. 'Too far off,' said the old hunter, pacing 
the distance. * Rather farther than I thought it was — more than eighty 
yards. If I could have been twenty yards nearer, the old black devil Would 
never have seen his hutoka again*, but we frightened them most confound- 
edly, and that's better than nothing.' 

Sebattus and his old guide soon found their way to their lodge. Hutoka 
was alarmed when she first saw her father's arm, but on examination, it 
wasacertained to be only a flesh wound. The story was told her how the' 
affair happened, but she could not Learn the particulars, for they did'nt know 
them themselves* -stifcthe thought flashed across her mind that Parsons*and 
the old hunter might be the persons whp fired,. but she kept her lips closed 
and hoped the aflau might prevent the execution of their plan to burn the 
garrison. , 



CHAPTER IX. 



The night was dark. There was no moon, and the stars were obscured 
by clouds which rose from the South, and spread quite over the heavens 
some time before the sun sank m the west. A gentle breeze from the 
South swept over the la^e, rijfpling its surface, and dashing the little waves 
upon its pebbly shores. A whippoorwill came near the old Indian's lodge, 
and lighting upon a small fir-tree, which grew beside the inlet of the lake, 
began her evening song. 

* Sing on, sweet warbler of the night! Thou hast no father to care for. 
Thou canst send up thy evening orison, and be happy, taking that tree of 
the forest for thy roost which suits thee best, and feeling no a 1 read of death; 
for when it comes thou art prepared, awhile I sit here alone, every moment 
fearing that the white man's gun may kill my father, or the Indian's arrow 
pierce the heart of him whom 1 love njbxt to my father. Yes, sweet bird, 
thou hast thy mate, and new objects to thy choice, buj I am doomed to a 
worse fate. Thou art free as the water that trickles in yonder brook. Thou 
canst ear, drink and sing, free fi»m care, and happy in thy state. Life to 
thee is indeed a blessing, and thou art now send in _ up thy song of grati- 
tude to Him who gave it thee. Ah ! I sometimes wish I were a bird that I 
might be free from the cares and troubles incident to human life. No, I 
must not have such a wish. My life is the free gift of him who gave life 
to that happy bird, ami it is a blessjng to me, or I should not have receiv- * 
ed it.' . - s ' t s 

Thus communed Hutoka with her own thoughts as she sat in her fath- 
er's lodge, while he, Sebattus, and all the Indians they could muster were 
on their way to the block house, for the purpose of burning hand murder- 
ing its inmates. The long expected night had come. The* moon was ab- 
sent and would be the greater portion of the night. Thick clouds had 
enveloped trfe stars and shut out their light, and darkness covered the land. 
The inhabitants of the garrison were up in arms, for the night being so 
favorable they expected the Indians would attempt to execute their plan. 
The old hunter and Parsons had communicated the facts they had receiv- 
ed from Hutoka, and all was done that could be done to be prepared to 
meet their savage foes. Every gun in the garrison was well charged with 
balls and buckshot. At each porthole in the building two armed men 
were stationed. The women and children were huddledftogether in one 
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room below, as if they felt safer for being together. Four tin lanterns were 
hung up— U>no at each corner of the garrison, but they gave but a Teeble 
light, enough, however^ to enable those at the port holes, by strict watch- 
ing, to see the dark form of a savage. Should one attempt to creep up ve- 
ry near the building. AIT "was anxiety and^ excitement within the walls oL 
the block house. 

* We will take our position at this port hole,' said the old hunter to Par- 
'sons, pointing to one which looked towards the South East. 'The black 

' rascals, no doubt, will make the attack in this quarter, ihr the trees grow 
nearer to the house here than at any other point, and .tbe op wards will se'ek 
all the shelter they can find. Is your gun well charged?' 

' With a nail and several buckshot,' replied Parsons. .'Let me see one of 
them crawling along and I'll make himspring from his snake-like position.' 

* Be careful and not shoot the fair Hutoka's father,' said the old hunter, 
smiling at the lovers sensibility. 'Leave that work for me to do. I think 
I must have hj^him the other day.' 

'I shall fire at any Indian to-night who may attempt to settfire to our gar- 
rison,' replied Parsons. ' I shall not stop to see whose father or brother he 
may be. It is enough for me to know that he is our enemy.' 

•Bravely said, Joung man,' answered the eld hunter. 'I'm glad to see 
you in such trim to-night. Kill the old rascal and Hutoka's yours; but nev- 
er, if he's not put out of the way. Mark that, and govern yourself accord- 
ingly.' 

Young Paarsons had made up his mind to^o his, whole duty that night, 
let whoever of the Indians might fall. And truth compels us to say that 
ever since he and the old hunter fired at Sebattus and Hutoka's father, he 
was sorry that their shots did not prove more effectual, He now wished 
the old Indian was dead; for he was exceedingly fearful that Hutoka could 
never be his until that event took place. * 

While the above conversation was passing, the Indians, to the number of 
about forty, under the lead of Hutoka's father and young Sebattus, were 
creeping along through the vajley of the brook. About midnight they had 
assembled in the woods to the Southeast of the garrison. All was silent 
and still, and thick darkness was over ajl save the feeble rays the four tin 
lanterns sent out round the garrison. The Indians were.all to lie still in the 
woods, near the garrison, while Sebattustfihd the old Indian crept up and 
set fire to it. Sebattus would not go alone, for he said it must be set in 
two places. It was understood that when the white men rushed out, the 
Indians were to fire upon them in the light of the burning house. 

While matters were in this state, Miss Dorcas I^and came up into the 
* chamber where Parsons and the old hunter had ■ttlioned themselves, ap- 
parently much agitajttfd. , \ 

'Do vou thing t^» 'Indians' will really some to-night?' she inquired. 
'I feel dreadfully frightened.' 

'Gome!' repeated Old Bill. 'Yes: I expect to see them creeping up 
like snakes ontheir bellies every moment! Where's your gun ? Every 
wo'nan as well as man ought to be armed to-night. 1 

'O, how you frighten me!' she said, starting back and huddling up to 
Parsons, as if she thought he could protect her from the tomahawk and 
scalping knife of the savage foe, or it might have been in part for some 
other purpose, 

'Don't stand before the port hole,' said the old hunter. 'Perhaps an In- 
dian's gun may new be pointing at it, and the beauty of your fat cheek may 
be scared by a bullet.' ' *» 
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Old Bill's remark had the intended effect, and the young woman went 
below. 

' That gal, I believe, would almost be willing to be shot if she could die 
in yoi$r arms,' continued the old hunter. * I believe the creature is par- 
tially 'deranged.' ^ 

'Deacon Stevens told me yesterday that he thought she was a little out, 
but I'm in no way to be blamed for it; for I have always told her she could 
never become rny wife,' refilled Parsons. 

* Hush !' said old Bill. ' 1 thougnt 1 had a glimpse of an Indian behind 
that large beeclv.tree.' 

Both strained their eyes through the port hole in the direction towards 
the tree, but they could see nothing. 

Hutoka's father Was behind the tree, and Sebattus was but a short dis- 
tance from him flat on his belly, creeping along like a snake. Soon the old 
Indian stooped down behind the tree and took^ the same position Sebattus 
had. There were a few bushes which concealed the latter, while the for- 
mer was obliged td crawl over a clear place, just as he left the covert of the 
tree* At that moment the keen eye of the old hunter was upon him, and 
by the light of the lantern, which was placed at that corner of the garrison, 
he was enabled to see the dark form of the savage, as he was drawing his 
slow length along. The old hunter said nothing, but kept his eye upon the 
object, to make sure that what he saw was in fact an Indian. The light 
was dim and the wily Indian dragged himself along so slow, that the old 
hunter could'nt tell whether the* thing he saw moved or npt. Soon as he 
could satisfy himself |hatthe object moved, he was determined to let him 
have the contents of his gun, whatever it might be. Tltere was a small 
bunch of bushes a few feet ahead of the old Indian, and, being anxious to 
get under cover of them, where hw could feel more safe, he .hurried his 
movement a very little. At that moment the old hunter saw him, and the 
report of his gun was heard through the garrison and the woods surround- 
ing it. Parsons also fired immediately after, as Sebattus rose at the sound 
of the old hunter's gun to make his escape; but his shot was not so effectual 
as his companion's; for he was so much excited that he could not take a 
steady aim; besides, he had not time to be deliberate, however unmoved his 
nerves might have been. 

The whole garrison was thrown into the greatest excitement and con- 
sternation, by the report of the guns, and the yells of the savages, as they 
took to their heels, and ran from the scene as fast as their legs, an I the 
darkness of the night, would' permit. When the old hunter discharged 
his trusty piece, the*old Indian sprang from his recumbent position, but im- 
mediately fell dead upon the spot. The ball had pierced his back between 
his shoulders, and three buckshot were found lodged in' the same arm 
which Old Bill had wounded a short time before. Sebattus escaped with 
an arm broken just beTow the eltk*w. This wound did not stop his flight, 
but he fled with the speed of the wild deer, not knowing what had become 
of his old companion. The other Indians fledin every direction, each one 
looking ont for himself. The old hunter gave orders for every man to dis- 
charge his piece when he heard the yells "of the savages. This was done 
for the purpose of striking more terror into the hearts of the Indians. Ev- 
ery port hole was in a blaze, and the reports o£ some twenty guns Went thro' 
the woods, alarming the black rascals, and dying away upon the intervale 
below. 

Sebattus reached the lodge where Hutoka had passed a sleepless night, 
just as day broke. She saw he was wounded and alone, and her fears were 
alarmed for the safety of her father. 
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'Wounded and alone!' she exclaimed. ' Where is my father:' Speak ! 
and fell me. Dead! 1 fear!' 

* Me know not where he is,' he replied. * Me run away when the white 
man fire — few minutes more, me and your father burn white man's wig- 
wam.' 

'Have you not seen my father since you w*re wounded?' she anxiously 
inquired. * Where was he when you were fired upon ?' 
1 He creeping up to burn wigwam,' he answered. * Me no see him since.' 

* Ah ! it is as I always feared it would be,' she replied, sorrowfully. « He's 
dead. The white man has conquered .him at last. And here 1 am left 

. alone in a strange wilderness.' 

* Me be company for you — hunt for you — go back to Canada and live 
with you,' he said. , ' ~ 

'Never !' she strongly replied. ' I would qpt live with you, when my fath- 
er was alive, and I'm sure I vvou|d not now he's dead.'* 

'He may not be dead,' he replied. ' Me hope he's not dead. Rememb- 
er his promise he gave you to me, and me must have you now.' 

*>He promised to give me to you, if you set the white man's wigwam on 
fire,' she replied. 'But have you burnt the building, or even touched fire 
to it? No. You went" there to be wounded, and to be murdered, and now 
would you ask me to fulfil his promise when you have not yours ? No, no 
Sebattus. You've no claim now to ray hand, and surely you never had my 
heart. But enough of this, my mind is fixed never to be moved. How 
near were you to my father when you were wounded ?' 

'Few steps from him,' he replied. 'He and me laying close on the 
ground.' 

'Did'nt you see him rise when you heard the guns?' she inquired. 

' Me see nothing, me wounded and run,' he replied, ' may be he killed.* 

'There is no doubt ofit,' she answered sorrowfully. 'Long have I had 
a presentiment that he wopld fall a victim to the white man's rage. I felt 
last night that I should never see him again. Some unseen power impres- 
ed this belief upon me, and I could not shake it off. I'm sure he's dead; 
and soon as your arm gets well I hope you will leave me. 1 must be alone. 
W can never, live together, and we never shall.' 

Young Sebattus began to think he had as hard a task to take the citadel of 
Hutoka's heart as he did to burn the white man's wigwam. In the latter 
enterprize he only got a broken arm, in the former, he was wounded in a 
more sensitive part * We must now leave the young persons together for a 
short time, and return to the garrison, or block house as it was always call- 
ed in those days. 

After the old hunter was satisfied that theindians were frightened away, 
with Parsons and two or three others went out to see the result of, his shot. 
They found the old Indian lying upon his face, his gun by his side. The 
old hunter turned over the dead body and exclaimed,- ' 'The same old devil 
I fired at once before, see Jim.* 

'It is indeed,* replied Parsons, turning away his eyes, and feeling such a 
mixture of joy and sorrow as he never experienced before. 
Pfc'He was glad he was dead, because he thought he might now obtain the 
fair Hutoka, and he was sorry because he knew his death would press her 
heart with many sorrows. 

'Let us carry the body in and take proper care of it,' said the old hunter. 
'He can't now scalp the women, or set fire to the block house.' 

The dead body was now taken into the house and laid upon a bench. 
His gun was also set up near it. The children and a portion of the wo- 
men were afraid even of a dead Indian. Soon as the sun rose deacon 
Stevens called the inmates of the garrison together, and told them it was 
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proper that thanks should be rendered to their heavenly Father for pre- 
serving them through the night, when so many dangers threatened them. 
All immediately assembled in an apartment of the building, which was de- 
voted to religious exercises. This was the only attempt of vengeance 
which the Indians ever made to attack the block house while it stood, thro' 
the Indian wars. 

Hutoka and young Sebattus had been all the morning engaged in conver- 
sation, and he had been pressing his suit with much vehemence. He had 
got so far along that he had intimated to her that she would not get rid of 
him so easily as she might imagine.* The truth was he began to exercise 
an authority which was not at allJ)ecoming even in an Indian gallant. 

6 Your father promised me you should be mine, and me now wJll have 
you,' he said seizing her hand and looking into her face while his eyes 
flashed and his countenance showed evident marks of anger. 

'Away! and touch me not/ she exclaimed in a voice which would have 
made even a harder heart than his feel some misgivings. 
' She suddenly withdrew her hand from his grasp and proudly stepped 
back two or three paces from him. 

' Come not near me,' she continued. 'I have always told you I did not 
and could not love you, then why press your suit under such circumstances ? 
Would you by superior strength force me to Jive with you ? There is a 
spirit in here, (placing her hand upon her breast,) which cannot be con- * 
trolled by any earthly power. It is such a spirit as swelled my father's 
heart, but without his prejudice and hate to the white men.' 

'You love white men then?' he said in a voice choked with rage. 
' 1 hate not the white man, although he has, no doubt, committed many 
wrongs, and so have the Indians,' she sternly replied. ' I would hate none 
of the human family, but if you persist in your wicked course you will com- 
pel me to hate you, in spite of ail my efforts to restrain the evil passion.' 

While they were converging, Parsons and his old companion arrived up- 
on the hill which overlooked the lodge and the lake. As good luck would 
have it, they had steered a very direct course through the woods to the 
spot they were so anxious to find. ■ 

' There it is— there's the cage that holds the beauti&l bird,' said the>old 
hunter. ' We must proceed cautiously, for some of the black rascals may 
be with her. 1 wonder we hav'nt met some of them to-day. I expected* 
it, I had made up my mind to have a brush with them.' 

'It is the wigwam,! think, from Hutoka's description/ replied Parsons 
in a tremulous voice. 'How shall we break the news to her of her father's 
death ? Oh I tremble at the thought.' 

' Let me do it, for I killed him,' replied the old hunter. ' She,s a reason- 
able woman, and will bear up under it like a true philosopher, no fear of 
Hutoka. Let Us descend the hill cautiously and examine the premises.' 

They now moved sSftly down JLhe declivity* and concealed themselves 
in a clump of small fir trees witama few rods* of the cabin, and then listen- 
ed jpost intently. • 

Hush ^whispered old Bill. ' I hear voices, there is more than one, her 
Indian Ioror is with her perhaps. Cock your^gun, and be ready for action, 
for she's worth a small skirmish.' ^ ^ 

'rhear them too,' said P«fon s ; fftark ! that's Hutoka's voice. What 
shall we do? how shall wafrfl JB ipd ? lflwe go suddenly into the wigwam, 
one of us may be shot before ^Bjflp have timffeto avoid it.' 

' Prepare your gun and be JMjIlfc said the old hunter. 'I will pronouce 
the name of Hntoka and tn a«Hiq|ing them out.' 

All was now readj|andtH|nd hunter pronounced her name twice in a 
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clear, distinct voice. 'Huteka! Hutoka!* and her name was echoed back 
v from the hill they had just descended. 

She rushed from her lodge, leaving the astonished Sebattus behind. Par- 
sons saw nerasshe came out, and immediately stepped from the bushes. 
She saw him and flew towards him, exclaiming, * my father ! my father ! Is 
he dead or does he'yet live ? Speak and tell me ! Ah, he's dead. I see it 
written on your countenance. O, did you kill him P Then this lake shall 
be my grave. O speak! Let mo know the worst!' 

Parsons was so overcome that he had not the power to answer her ques- 
tions, butstood and gazed upon her in silence. By this time Sebattus. had 
come out and stood beside the lodge. The hunter's keen eye was upon him 
in an instant — he raised his gun to fire. ► . . 

* Hold !' she exclaimed, 4 tmd murder him not ' Scorn to fight a wounded 
Indian. * 

4 Let him give up his gun,' arid I will not fire,' said the old hunter. 

* His arm is broken ; he cannot use his gun,' she replied, running to the 
lodge and bringing Sebattus's gun to the old hunter. The Indian was so 
much alarmed, and being wounded too, he did not attempt to prevent her 
from taking his gun. * 

* Here take it,' she said, handing the old hunter the gun. Then turning to 
the trembling lover, she continued. * Where is my father ?' 

* He's dead !' said Parsons in a tremulous voice scarcely above a whisper. 

* Ah ! I'm not surprised,' she said, hanging her head, and covering her 
. face with her hands. After a moment'&eilence she raised her head and con- 
tinued. i Did he fall by your hands ?' 

*No; he did not shoot him,' replied the old hunter. *I pointed the fatal 
weapon, and saved our garrison from being fired by him. 

* Enough ! 1 must be reconciled !' she exclaimed, lulling on the neck of 
the trembling lover. 

* There ! I told yon she was a reasonable woman,' said the old hunter. 
* You're now where I should love to be, if I were as young as I was once.* 

A happier meeting was now witnessed between the two lovers than this. 
The old hunter seemed to enjoy it almost as well as the parties more imme- 
diately interested. A full explanation of all the circumstances of her fa- 
ther's death was made to Hutoka. The young Indian, Sebattus, was suffered 
to remain in the lodge, for she would not allow him to be shot, although the 
old hunter would have done so but for her remonstrance. The idea of car- 
rying him a prisoner to the garrison was suggested by him, but she ob- 
jected to this course, and they let him go. 

Tuking the most valuable articles of her wardrobe, she accompanied them 
to the Block-house. In the course of a few weeks the Indian maid and Par- 
* sons were united in marriage. The day after the nuptials were performed, 
Dorcas Rand was found hanging dead upon tlielimbjrf a beech tree which 
overshadowed the Indian's gruye. In aJ^of insaniJf and, despair the poor* 
.girl had taken her own life. .TJie discflAbad been growing upon her for t 
several months, until the marriage dFParsoris formal a crisis, and she^as ' 
driven to suicide to put an end to Iff r trofbles. ^ ^ 

Peace, after a long time ofsuflHuigsaud trials the most severe, was fin- 
ally restored to the inliabitarfMBT ak v l eft the Old Block-house and scat- 
tered about on farms in the v ici m^ JK&ft Aa an industrious and thriving 
people. Parsons and his lovely wyjTTveiJ^^fc^irm and lived'mosi happy 
and respectable lives. ThajLl burner a^^^Tmade it his home with the 
young couple, and a most welcome gues^^^Hfr: he lived until the infirmi- 
ties of age prevented him from pursuinfli^Horite profession and died in 
the house ol his friend. W ^Hf < A* 

THE END. "* 
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